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1940... 


GREETINGS to the Class of 1940. In these dizzy 
days of registration and orientation courses, we surmise 
you are surfeited with advice and organized to the point 
of frustration. So we wish simply to extend an edi- 
torial hand of friendly welcome into the collegiate fra- 
ternity. Henceforth you are college men and women. 
That of course may mean a variety of things. It should 
mean that you will assume a new culture and facility 
in social relations; but it may be that you will become 
8 enamored of the social niceties that you will become 
nothing but a “‘smoothie.” It should mean that you 
will develop real college spirit about athletics, but it 
may degenerate for you into sheer physical exhibition- 
ism or a race-track psychology. It should mean the 
| discovery of abiding friendships, but beware it does 
} not make you a fraternity or anti-fraternity snob. 
It should widen and deepen your understanding of his- 
tory, past and in the making, but your books may be- 
come a barricade between you and life. College also 
and preéminently should and may be a joyous disci- 
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pline wherein youth and experience join hands in a 
mutual fellowship of discussion and discovery but too 
it may become a game of “beat the prof.” It is a 
choice. And the choice is in your hands. 


Invitation ... 


ON OVER seven hundred college campuses there are 
local Christian Associations which enlist well over one 
hundred thousand students in a national Student Chris- 
tian Movement. In thirty-five countries of the world 
the total is brought to over three hundred thousand 
students—all bound together in a World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The way to join this significant 
world movement—and the only way—is to enlist in 
your own campus Christian Association. We invite 
you to look up its leaders and to participate in its pro- 
gram. This student world society has no creed, no 
uniform constitution; its cohesion comes from a con- 
viction that in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ 
we can find the fullest basis for abundant and satisfy- 
ing life both for the individual and for human society. 
G. K. Chesterton is credited with saying, “Christianity 
has not failed; real Christianity has not even been 
tried.” The S. C. M. proposes to try it and to discover 
what trying it involves for us personally and in our 
present complex social life. If you are interested in 
that quest—come along. We invite you. 


a 
Students and the State .. . 








UNTIL very recent years ours has been a country of 
the pioneer—first, in occupation and development of 
the land; second, in rapid expansion of business and 
industry. There is a strong tendency therefore to iden- 
tify with the spirit of the nation the rugged individual- 
ism of the pioneers who settled the great areas of 
the west or who projected the railroads across the con- 
tinent. While as a country we are far from being eco- 
nomically self-sufficient, our preoccupation with inter- 
nal development, our relative isolation and our still 
vivid memory of its struggle for political freedom, 
makes our dominant social philosophy one of national 
self-sufficiency. Elementary and secondary education 
have emphasized (as in other countries also!) the in- 
vincibility of our arms, the impeccable character of our 
soldiers and statesmen, the unique and wholly superior 
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nature of our form of government. Conditioning or 
contrary facts in most instances have been neglected, 
thus adding to the illusion of geographical and eco- 
nomic independence of the rest of the world the moral 
fervor of American superiority. World developments 
of recent years—the political situation in Europe, the 
relative impotence of the League of Nations (not over- 
looking our share in making it so), the great expendi- 
tures for military preparedness, the rise of imperialism, 
the general economic collapse—all have tended to 
heighten the general sense of national destiny in this 
country. In the main, the students who come to col- 
lege have an uncritical and therefore an uncreative at- 
titude toward questions of national policy. 

In recent months nineteen state legislatures have 
passed laws requiring loyalty oaths of teachers, thus lim- 
iting freedom of teaching and discussion; the Federal 
Government is expanding its budget and program for 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps in the schools and 
colleges; the present national administration has spon- 
sored an enlarged appropriation for military and naval 
defense—approximately a billion dollars in 1936. In 
the face of these developments, the Student Christian 
Movement has a task of protest and insistence upon 
the right of full expression of the Christian conscience. 

The Student Christian Movement in its relation to 
the State, as to social questions generally, faces a diffi- 
cult problem because of its own character. It is a rep- 
resentative movement, including in its membership and 
its influence many students in the elementary stages of 
social enlightenment and Christian conviction; the Stu- 
dent Movement must not forget its responsibility to 
that group. It is a Christian movement; while a world 
view is a test of its effectiveness, the center of its mis- 
sion is Christian evangelism. The Student Movement 
in the U. 5. A. tries at one and the same time to be 
inclusive and incisive, inclusive of all who are ready 
to take even the first step in Christian discipleship, in- 
cisive in that it continuously presses its members to go 
further in experimental, pioneering living as_ their 
Christian insights and convictions grow. This inevita- 
ble tension in our Movement life between its democratic 
and its prophetic function is reflected throughout its 
program. It would be much easier for the Movement 
to be either “‘pious” or “radical.” There, of course, 
are pulls within the Movement in each of these direc- 
tions. But its present councils, committees and staff 
are convinced that the more difficult way in our present 
situation is the more Christian way. While striving 
by every ingenuity at our command to widen our num- 
bers, we seek to work intensively with those small 
groups who year after year come to the place in their 
experience where they are ready to move out on their 
conviction that under the God we see in Jesus Christ 
there can be but one human family and that his fol- 
lowers individually and collectively have a unique and 
creative function in the midst of the kingdoms of this 
world to live as citizens of the Kingdom of God. That 
loyalty becomes supreme; every other loyalty, however 
real, becomes secondary. 


That All May Be One... 


THE specific activities of the Student Movement ; 
behalf of international understanding include a wi, 
range. Its local, intercollegiate and national confe. 
ences invariably stress this as an inescapable part y 
our total Christian message. Discussion groups » 
social and economic questions stress the internatioy) 
implications of a Christian approach in these fiels 
Speakers and study outlines on peace, the R. O. T.¢ 
the economic and political causes of war are used. Thx 
past year national commissions on Economics and }. 
ternational Relations have published study outlines » 
“War in the World,” “The R. O. T. C.,” and “4 
United Front for Peace.” This last named subjecti 
the center of acute interest because it raises so may 
questions regarding the conditions under which the Sh. 
dent Movement can join with other groups in the can 
of peace and international understanding. Educatig 
about the World’s Student Christian Federation hy 
been found to be a telling form of international edu 
tion; in several sections model W. S. C. F. conferenes 
are held annually. Federation leaders like T. Z. Km, 
Francis Miller, Luther Tucker and W. A. Visser‘ 
Hooft have been of inestimable help. Our recently a. 
panded contacts with the Canadian S$. C. M. through 
the Council of North American Student Movements 
and through fraternal delegates at conferences has wit- 





ened our horizons and deepened our sense of Feden- 
tion solidarity. Similarly the Anglo-American confer 
ences of a few years ago and the Canadian-Britis- 
American Reading Party of this year have been happy 
occasions for enriching world fellowship. The priv 
lege of sharing in the planning for this year’s confer 
ence has brought values to our Movement entirely apart 
from the value of the conference itself. 


Many other phases of the Student Movement pr 
gram might well be mentioned in this summary, bit 
one does deserve particular notice. This is the growth 
in recent years of definite projects in building inter 
national understanding and good will. For example, 
we are deeply indebted to the Indian Movement and to 
the Chinese Movement for their cordial invitations to 
us to send representatives of our Movement to them 
The project of sending four of our leaders to Inda 
was shared in by students in all sections of the U. S.A. 
By giving money students felt they were participating 
in something worth while, not simply discussing an i 
teresting problem. In the case of the invitation from 
China, one of the Field Councils undertook to send 
one of its own members to work with the S. C. M. and 
to maintain him there. 


In many parts of the Movement and especially in 
the National Councils there is a growing conviction that 
through the worldwide mission of the Christian Church 
there is a new opportunity for the Student Movement 
to make a contribution to international understanding. 
Just how this may be expressed is not yet certain, but 
the direction of concern is clear. We proceed in cef 
tainty that in our day God calls us anew to the old at 
venture to go further with him, that all may be one. 
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Wuat Does Epucation MEAN 
TO FRESHMEN? 


Sf 


By GEORGE A. COE 


IT MEANS different things to different freshmen. 
There are some students who apparently never give ten 
minutes’ thought to why they are or should be in col- 
lege. There are some who'think that “getting” an edu- 
cation consists just in “getting” lessons, reciting, pass- 
ing tests, and securing marks. Others go to college in 
order to increase their chances of success in business 
ora profession. It is said that some go in order to have 
agood time before buckling down to life’s serious work, 
perhaps looking around, meantime, for a husband or a 
wife. It is my opinion that a considerable and increas- 
ing number think of their own education as a sort of 
initiation into the greater affairs of the great world that 
surrounds the colleges. If I could persuade all fresh- 
men to join this number at the very beginning of their 
college course, I would do so. I am writing these words 
on the fourth of July, 1936, when thoughts about the 
great past of our country crowd into the mind. There 
come also visions of a possible future to which educa- 
tion might make a surpassing contribution. Some kinds 
of education might make such a contribution; other 
kinds will not do so. Education is not one single, uni- 
form thing. There is at least one professor in a teach- 
ers’ college who avoids the word “education,” using 
rather the plural, “educations.” If, through the whole 
four years of their college experience our students 
should discriminate and choose between the deep and 
the shallow things, the true and the false things, that 
“education” can and does mean, what a difference it 
would make both in the students themselves and in our 
country ! 


Marks Are Not Everything 


The fact is that errors, and part-truths taken as if 
they were whole-truths, entangle the minds not only of 
freshmen but also of persons older and supposedly 
wiser, upper classmen and professors not excluded. Er- 
fors and part-truths fairly swarm in most classrooms, 
for example. No freshman will be mistaken if he as- 
sumes that honest, steady devotion to tasks assigned by 
instructors is one section of a reliable route in and to 
teal education. But much depends upon whether one 
knows how to study; anyone who has not been in- 
structed upon this point should seek help at once. Each 
student, moreover, should train himself to put “marks” 
in the right place in his purposes. Marks have some 
value (though they are overrated) as records of achieve- 
ment, but when they are used, as almost invariably they 
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are used, as goads to make students work, they become 
a hindrance to true education. They are a hindrance 
because they turn attention away from the value of the 
subject-matter. They shunt the purpose of study to a 
side track. They invite the student to pretend that he 
knows, instead of making it honorable to reveal one’s 
ignorance. Many a professor who is at his wit’s end 
to make important things seem important is being de- 
feated: by the marking system that he uses. 

Moreover, even when all the good things that take 
place in the best classroom are heaped together, they 
do not spell education. There is an old Harvard epi- 
gram, “Don’t let your studies interfere with your edu- 
cation!” If this were interpreted to mean, “Plunge 
into any campus activities that invite you,” it would 
be as foolish as, “Go in for marks.” But the epigram 
is true in the sense that play should mingle with work; 
that body-building belongs within education, and that 
such activities as reading good literature for the sheer 
enjoyment of it, keeping abreast of world events, listen- 
ing to good music, witnessing good drama, looking at 
natural scenery and the contents of art museums, and 
practicing and enjoying conversation upon important 
topics—none of which receive “marks”—are essentials, 
not frills. Living thus in a large world, and enjoying 
life upon a high level—these are among the surest signs 
that true education has begun to “take.” 


Toward Self-Education 


What is the best educational relationship between 
professor and student? Is it that of ruler-and-subject, 
or that of master-and-servant, or that of parent-and- 
infant? None of these. The student does require guid- 
ance; he must meet tests; he is in a measure mentally 
dependent. But the professor’s duty is to render this 
dependence as slight and as brief as possible, and the 
student’s duty is to acquire interests of his own and to 
become competent for self-guidance therein. Most stu- 
dents need to overcome a habit formed in the elemen- 
tary school of overdependence upon teachers and text- 
books. The best relation between student and professor 
is that of intellectual fellowship that takes the form, in 
the main, of student-demand-evoking-supply, not that 
of professorial supply forcing itself upon learners. That 
is, students should take the attitude of friendly insist- 
ence upon being taught the things that they need to 
know. In the end there should be student representa- 
tion in all faculties (as already there is in some), and 











student participation in determining curriculum, meth- 
ods, and standards. ‘Toward this end the students 
should be moving now—moving, not by clamor for 
rights, not by asserting a competence that does not yet 
exist, but by studying and discussing their own needs 
and by judging the degree to which these needs are be- 
ing met by the colleges today. 

If any freshman thinks that this is a visionary idea, 
let him ask himself how he comes to think so. The 
real reason, probably, is a sense of helplessness in the 
presence of an overtowering institution. The imper- 
sonality of the college, the lack of simple and trans- 
parent relationships with persons whom he knows, “the 
system”’—all this makes it difficult for him to form defi- 
nite purposes of his own even where his own interests 
are at stake. He feels that he must adjust himself, 
willy nilly, to a great machine into the insides of which 
he cannot so much as look. Hence he is in danger of 
taking his duties in a formal, external way, with a re- 
sulting mechanization of mind that is dangerous to 
scholarship even in the narrow sense of this term, and 
still more dangerous to breadth and richness of culture. 
He is surrounded, too, by a great student crowd that is 
already set and mechanized. To suggest to freshmen 
that they can and should resist this mechanization goes 
against American college traditions, it is true; yet we 
know that in some parts of the world young people not 
older than our freshmen make themselves felt as citi- 
zens who do thinking of their own, and that this think- 
ing suffuses their life in educational institutions. Our 
own students, in increasing numbers, have begun simi- 
larly to wrestle with the affairs of their country and of 
the world. This is good as far as it goes, but only a 
beginning has been made. It must go on until both 
students and instructors realize that here is the very 
core of higher education. 





Know Your World 


If I invite freshmen, as I now do, to believe that 
their major job as students is to immerse themselves 
in the major perplexities of our country and of the 
world, using academic methods and resources as tools 
for understanding the present state of humanity, I 
imply that even freshmen should scrutinize the state- 
ments of their elders with respect to the meanings of 
education. It is possible for professors and presidents 
to become so institution-minded that they fall behind 
the march of world events; it is possible for freshmen 
to apprehend this march of events. To say that per- 
sons eighteen years of age who have had twelve years 
of schooling lack the capacity to do it is simply absurd. 
What prevents them from doing it is not lack of ca- 
pacity but educational inefficiency. What shall we 
think, then, of a kind of education that for most of the 
hours of four years treats the students as if they were 
not part and parcel of a society that is tragically sick? 
What shall we think of tucking away the war-peace 
question this very academic year in some departmental 
curriculum corner? Why should the unemployment and 
relief situation be relegated to the junior or senior 
studies of a minority of students? In short, what serv- 
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ice should we expect from colleges at a time when 





cial, economic, and political systems are disintegrating 
What demands upon a college might reasonably }, 
made by a freshman who knows that his own place » 
the world four years hence is rendered entirely pro} 
lematical by these conditions? Should not the freshma 
give heed, as a student, to the likelihood that four yeas 
hence his only earthly possessions will consist in a s¢ 
dier’s grave? Or, if he escapes this fate, the likelihog 
that his income, if he is an earner, will be for indefing 
years insufficient to enable him to marry? Even in s 
uations like this, some college presidents say that tk 
objective of higher education is “all ‘round culture,” ¢ 
“learning how to think,” or “training for leadership’ 
or “service to the community,” or “the defence of spi. 
itual values against the encroachments of materi 
ones.” The measure of truth that is in these formuls 
tends to conceal the failure of all of them to “get dow 
to brass tacks.”” All are so general that they can ser 
as cloaks of respectability for a laggard education. Or 
reason why the American Student Union and the Ame- 
ican Youth Congress are needed in the education of tk 
college freshman is that by realism they partly offs 
abstractions. 
Discover Ultimate Values 


The authorities of the colleges commonly stand fir 
a culture that includes religion. Yet it is a matter @ 
common knowledge that the conventional campus & 
ercises of religion have been declining in number, # 
tendance, and influence for some years. Whither a 
we going, then? This big question also belongs withis 
the freshman’s budget of problems. For he himselfi 
going somewhither in the matter of religion, and it} 
better to go with eyes open than with eyes shut. ff 
one is going to be irreligious, it is best not to drift, net 
to imitate the thoughtless, but to face squarely with one 
self the question, what, then, one’s ultimate values ar 
This is a part of one’s education. It is taking onesél 
in hand as a thinking being. On the other hand, its 
a part of one’s education to discriminate types of t 
ligious life from one another, and, if validity is founl 
in any of them, to be deliberately religious in that sens. 
As a rule, the chief religious issue of any period wil 
be found where the deepest social conflict occurs. Cer 
tainly the social conflict of our times goes to the bot 
tom of all serious or rational living. Here is wher 
one’s real religion reveals itself; here the would-be re 
ligious person espouses either a decadent faith that cot 
dles his inefficiencies or a creative faith that lives @ 
the dangerous edge of human progress. Therefore th 
wrestling with the major needs of our country and d 
the world that constitutes the core of higher education 
can be the very process in which one becomes religiously 
educated. Not all religious leaders will tell the fresh 
man that this is a good place at which to listen fora 
divine voice, or that this is the right center for religious 
self-commitment, but some Christian Associations do tt 
some church young people’s societies do it, and some 
heralds of the Cross do it in their pulpits. A wis 
freshman will find out what they say about the mattef 
and then he will make up his own mind. 
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By ALFRED M. BINGHAM 


° 


EVERYTHING depends on the perspective. From a 
listant star the earth is an invisible speck of cosmic 
lust. Through a superpowerful telescope on the moon, 
ur planet would be seen covered with billions of 
warming animals, the human animal predominant, 
linging in myriads to certain habitable spots in a des- 
perate struggle to survive and multiply. 

To most of us here on the earth the only important 
perspective is the immediate common sense view—our- 
selves and the problems of our immediate environment. 
To a freshman entering college the first problems are 
toom, board, tuition, books, friends, and the like. If 
he already knows exactly the niche in a perfect made- 
to-order world in which he expects to settle after grad- 
uation, he will hardly bother about a long-range view. 
But it is more likely that his career is not already 
mapped out in advance, and he will have to consider 
what kind of a world it is that his college training is 
supposed to be preparing him for. And it is even prob- 
able that he has some of that philosophic curiosity 
which sees the world in a large perspective as an ex- 
traordinarily exciting place. 


Our Dramatic World 

Today the world is in the most acutely critical period 
of its history, since the downfall of the Roman Empire 
and the coming of Christianity marked the end of one 
‘ivilization and the beginning of another. The present 
years will probably determine whether our present civi- 
lization is to survive, or whether it will go down in col- 
lapse as a dozen previous civilizations have done, leaving 
only a certain residue on which a new civilization could 
be built. This period is more important than the period 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when the United 
States was born, and when modern Europe emerged 
from the welter of the French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic Wars. America went through another great 
crisis in 1860, arising out of the slavery issue, but that 
issue was not world-wide, as is the present. 
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Ewing Galloway 


. an exciting time to be starting the business of a 
college education” 


The most dramatic feature of the world about us is 
the incredible range between possible alternatives. On 
the one hand we are threatened with a return to a new 
Dark Ages, with the finest fruits of our cultural heritage 
being crushed out in an inconclusive series of wars and 
revolutions. On the other hand, modern science and 
invention have brought us close to the goal of all hu- 
man striving, a “golden age” of peace and abundance. 
Our material resources, particularly in this country, are 
now ample to provide every single individual with a 
plentiful, full life. The competitive struggle for exist- 
ence, between men and between nations, is becoming 
unnecessary, a throw-back to a savage past. 

Never before has man had actually within his grasp 
the possibility of a world freed from the tyranny of 
want. ‘The modern automatic machine, in our ‘Power 
Age,” makes this fantastic dream a possibility. Our 
national bread-line of 11,000,000 unemployed bear mute 
witness to the power of the automatic machine, both 
for good and evil. 

Whether you look at that bread-line, or at our astro- 
nomic debt structure, or at the armies of marching men, 
professional armies and private armies, or at the in- 
credible armaments being piled up for the next war, 
or at the succession of revolutions and insurrections in 
every country of the globe, new political and social sys- 
tems, new faiths, new ideas—wherever you look, the 
world is in turmoil. Forces are at work so fateful that 
the campaign issues of this year’s presidential election 
in the United States become minor elements on the 
world stage. 
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THE OFFER OF THE COLLEGE 


‘To be at home in all lands and ages; to count nature 
a familiar acquaintance and art an intimate friend; to gain 
a standard for the appreciation of other men’s work and 
the criticism of your own; to carry the keys of the world’s 
library in your pocket, and feel its resources behind you 
in whatever task you undertake; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of your own age who are to be leaders in 
all walks of life; to lose yourself in generous enthusiasms 
and cooperate with others for common ends; to learn 
manners from students who are gentlemen and form char- 
acter under professors who are Christians—this is the offer 
of the college for the best four years of your life.” 
WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 
Bowdoin College 








Certainly there never was a more exciting time to be 
starting the serious business of a college education. No 
student with any imagination can afford to miss the 
show just off the campus, however absorbing the 
campus may be. It’s a show in which the student at 
any minute is likely to shift from rdéle of spectator to 
participant: his income cut off by forces beyond his 
control, his future destroyed in some social upheaval, 
perhaps his face shot away by a shell now being stored 
away in some foreign arsenal. 


Essentially Economic 


Most intelligent people are coming to realize that the 
main issue today is economic. The political upheavals 
both here and in Europe revolve around the economic 
issue. Conservative and liberal, capitalist and Social- 
ist, Fascist and Communist, “old dealers” and “New 
Dealers”—for them all the issue is whether or not capi- 
talism as the economic system we have known is to be 
preserved or some other system is to replace it. 

One-sixth of the surface of the earth is now under 
the red flag of Communism. Another important part 
of the world is under Fascist forms of government, 
particularly Italy and Germany. Here the unworkabil- 
ity of the older forms of competitive business enterprise 
has led to the imposition of dictatorship and a vast 
system of state controls, though without doing away 
with the main features of the profit system. In France 
and Spain during recent months the fight between 
Fascism and Socialism and Communism, between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship, between the beneficiaries and 
the foes of the capitalist system, has filled our news- 
paper headlines. In England, where things seem to 
move more slowly, the conflict between old and new 
forces, between conservatism and the urge to a new 
economic and social order, has resulted in the Labor 
Party, with Socialist objectives, pushing out the Liberal 
Party and offering the main challenge to the Tories. 

And while the countries of western Europe, home of 
our civilization, are stirred from top to bottom with 
these internal problems of economic reorganization, no 
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part of the world is exempt. The vast struggle of Ing 
for political independence is becoming fully as mu¢ 


Ci 


‘struggle along Socialist lines for liberation from 


economic exploitation of British capitalists. China 
Japan are torn with the conflicts, not merely of ancig 
Oriental traditions clashing with modernism, but ; 
profit-seeking business methods as against varig 
adaptations of collectivist ideas. And while every cog 
try is distracted with internal conflicts, at the same tig 
the danger of war between nations is ever present. 
menace is largely a reflection in international relati 
of the national conflicts between capitalism, Fasei 
Communism, and other systems. Day by day, hour 
hour, minute by minute, the war specter draws near 
threatening to wipe out all theories and all contes 
in one vast slaughterhouse. 
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, iy hea Bis reveal 
Change is inevitable. The world cannot long rem God is n 
as at present. Yet every road is marked “Dange miverse 


Just where among the various liberal and radical py 
posals the answer is to be found, and just how ma 
of the conservative clamor to retain past values is tol It ts ¢ 
taken seriously, each intelligent newcomer on the sougthe mea 
must decide for himself. But he cannot avoid makag§They ne 
a decision sooner or later. existenc 
Often enough what a person thinks is a calm brodfforder 0! 
minded neutrality is actually a lining up with the stanjece. 
patters of the status quo. One cannot be neutral ab 


verse. 













starvation and cruelty and injustice, particularly wh be 
they are at home. The share-croppers of Arkans Be is t 
fighting a system in many ways worse than the Ng ion u 
slavery from which their immediate forbears had be ine 
freed, the slum children growing up in such diseas ligation 


surroundings that a biologist asks, “Why keep the 


“tee” aie ; , our int 
alive ?”, thirty million Americans in the status of pi 


. approve 
pers supported by government charity—these and sim eeel 
lar home problems insist on a stand, for or against. Ye = 
cannot be neutral. Either this country is desperatt — 
in need of drastic and fundamental changes or the stati Tei 
quo is to be retained, with whatever minor reforms m ened 
be practicable. . pregard 

This country no less than the rest of the world ist at wi 
one of those periods of history when nothing is to wy 
taken for granted except change. Our form of gove we fee 
ment, our economic system, all our ways of doing thing > wh 
are being questioned. Is our Constitution outwom ad 
Can democracy be made to work efficiently? Is pr merely 


the best incentive to economic activity? Can we pi 
an ordered progress for our social life, or is a haphazag /t i: 
anarchic drifting the only way to guarantee liberty? word 
liberty itself an outworn concept that must give way ti taries. 
discipline, or can it be widened through changing omnature 
economic institutions? Is the period of expansion 4 God b 
opportunity for all at an end, or can we find a way ogkind. 
releasing the incalculable resources for wealth-prodwgor sy: 
tion now bottled up in this country? world 
These are some of the pressing questions that demami§thoug 
partisanship today. To take no stand is itself a stamjare v« 
This year, in spite of the excitement of the presidenti@ that ( 


(Turn to page 16.) like a 
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IT IS the Christian faith that there is nothing worthy 
of our supreme devotion short of the reality to which 
we owe our existence. Whatever else is true of God, 
God is more than human, prior to man, the object upon 
which we and all the framework of our lives ultimately 
iepend. Christians may differ about the degree to 
which God transcends the known universe, how far he 
is revealed in it, how far he is present within it; but 
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a “Sod is not merely another word for the universe. The 
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+. yniverse depends upon God and not God upon the uni- 
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is tom It is the Christian faith that men in their search for 
1e somihe meaning of their lives cannot stop short of God. 
maki They need God as the intellectual explanation of their 

existence as well as for the sense of belonging to an 
1 braifforder of things which gives coherence to their experi- 




















e Stam ence. 
al ada ° . e ue 6 9 . ° 
an It is the Christian faith that God is the final source 
rial of moral obligation. One of the surest facts of human 
New life is the fact that there are moral obligations binding 
4 mupon us which we cannot refuse without the sense of 
ad Dee : . ‘ P 
lice laving somehow fallen. The significance of these ob- 
> i ligations is obscured when they happen to coincide with 
of pg Ut interests or desires or with what our social group 
id sing PPTOves._ It is when the demand which is inherent in 
st. moral obligation cuts across our own desires and in- 
seratag erests and runs counter to the approval of our group 
° in that we are forced to raise the question: why is this 
neil demand binding upon me ¢ Notice that we are not con- 
cerned with the origin of the particular thing which is 
Id ist regarded as good at any given time. The question is 
5 to what is the good, but rather, why should I bother 
voll about the good ? Here more surely than anywhere else 
° thinm "° tel the impact upon our lives of a demand upon 
Bus which comes from beyond ourselves and from be- 
itwom . ‘ . ini 
s a yond society. To disobey is to fall, and to fall not 
aan merely in our own eyes or in the eyes of society. 
hazam [tis the Christian faith that God is personal. That 
tty? word is a stumbling block to many of our contempo- 
way t@taries. What it means can be put in this way. In the 
ing Oi@™nature of the case God is unique. One cannot describe 
ion at™God by comparing him with anything else of the same 
way (kind. The most that we can do is to find suggestions 
>rodugor symbols in the world of our experience (the only 


world open to us at all) which seem fruitful in our 
thought about God. The possibilities among symbols 
are very limited. To say that God is personal is to say 
that God is more like a person than like a thing, more 
like a person than like a machine, more like a person 
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CHRISTIANITY—A STATEMENT OF FAITH 


By JOHN BENNETT 


than like a mathematical proposition, more like a person 
than like a tree. This last suggestion is pertinent be- 
cause the whole conception of God as blind life urge 
is symbolized quite well by a tree. But, when we use 
the word “personal” as a description of God, we mean 
to include only a few characteristics of persons. Our 
human limitations which are inherent in our physical 
existence obviously do not apply to God. Those char- 
acteristics which do apply to God are: awareness, in- 
telligence, purposiveness, the capacity to appreciate, the 
capacity to respond to persons. It is difficult to see 
how a God of whom it could be maintained that it is 
nearer the truth to say that he lacks those qualities than 
to say that he possesses them could be a fitting object 
of devotion or an adequate explanation of existence or 
one to whom our conduct could make any difference. 


It is the Christian faith that we find the surest clue 
to the nature of God in Christ, in his personality, in 
his teaching about God, and in his own religious re- 
sponse to God. To say that God is personal is not 
enough because it might leave it open to believe that 
God has the kind of personal characteristics of a Na- 
poleon or a Mussolini—the man of power. It is in 
contrast with other types of personality that we see the 
meaning of the Christian belief that it is only in Christ- 
like personality that we can find a true symbol of the 
nature of God. 


It is the Christian faith that it is the purpose of God 
that love should be the norm for our lives and that the 
world should be the scene for a fellowship of persons 
which knows no barriers of race or class or nation and 
which is characterized by abundance of life, mutual 
love, and common devotion to God. As long as Chris- 
tians take seriously the purpose of God as revealed to 
us in Christ they have a corrective for the most menac- 
ing perversions of our time, for racialism and national- 
ism, for economic injustice and war. 


It is the Christian faith that there is a judgment of 
God which can be observed in personal life and in the 
events of history. God seeks to draw us, to persuade 
us, but we can resist him, and when we resist him too 
stubbornly we find ourselves up against punishment. 
This punishment is at work in the moral structure of 
things which makes evil self-defeating. Men who or- 
ganize their lives around the narrow self or one or two 
impulses of the narrow self, in the long run find them- 
selves in blind alleys. The world is unable permanently 
to organize its life on the basis of injustice and nation- 
alism without reaping chaos and conflict which become 
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each year more destructive. But one of our grounds 
for hope is that the prospect of the judgment of God 
upon us or the foretaste of the judgment of God upon 
us may reinforce the persuasion of God; and, drawn 
by the ideal and hammered by the threat of punishment 
at the same time, we may find the way in which to build 
the structure of our common life. 


lt ts the Christian faith that God forgives those who 
are honest with themselves about their sins and seek to 
turn from them. If God makes moral demands upon us 
and if our failure to meet those demands gives us the 
sense of having fallen, that is not the end of the matter. 
If it were, the more sensitive we are the more we would 
be driven to complete despair or to self-deception about 
our achievements. The revelation of God in Christ is 
the revelation of one who forgives those who repent. 
The evil in the past still has consequences but the in- 
dividual is able to make a fresh start without being 
morally crippled by the burden of guilt. 

There is much in the preoccupation with forgiveness 
of certain forms of traditional Christianity which right- 
ly repels us, but in our day we are just beginning to see 
in a fresh way the importance of forgiveness. Modern 
psychiatry has made clear the degree to which the sense 
of guilt (even apart from its conventional religious 
manifestations ) when unrelieved can cripple a personal- 
ity. We are also coming to see how social situations 
often limit us to possibilities, all of which give us the 
sense of having done wrong. Reinhold Niebuhr has 
come to emphasize the necessity of divine forgiveness 
because of our entanglement in inescapable social evil. 


It is the Christian faith that God can be trusted to 
deliver from frustration those who fulfil the conditions. 
The conditions are simple in the sense that there is 
nothing arbitrary or artificial about them, but they are 
not easy. They can be summed up in two words: com- 
mitment and trust. Worship is both the act of commit- 
ment and the exposure of our spirits to those things 
which can lift us and make us capable of commitment. 
There is here no stereotyped solution of all our human 
problems. There are puzzles to which we cannot see 
the answer, especially the puzzle that so many persons 
are so controlled by fear and self-concern that they 
cannot know this experience of healing when they need 
it most. But it is a matter of record that countless per- 
sons who have fulfilled the conditions have in the face 
of all the tragedies of life found deliverance for their 
spirits. One of the meanings of the cross is that Christ 
found such deliverance though he experienced almost 
every form of external evil. 

The belief of Christians in personal immortality is a 
way of underlining this trust in God in the face of 
death, which is for us the final form of frustration. 


It is the Christian faith that there are evils in the 
world which God does not cause. Although all Chris- 
tians would agree with that statement they would differ 
in the range of its application and its explanation. There 
are those who say that God causes everything which 
happens but they would inconsistently say that God is 


not the author of sin. There are those who stress th 
belief that in the freedom of persons there is a soure 
of evil which God does not will. He wills the freedoy 
but not the evil which is its inevitable by-product. Thjs 
latter position seems to me to be the only one which 
does justice to the facts. It rests upon the assumption 
that God himself faces a limited number of possibilities 
If he seeks a community of persons of tested mon! 
worth, who are to be willing sons and not puppets of 
the divine power, he can do it only on the basis of hy. 
man freedom with its tragic cost. Perhaps to have per. 
sons of developed intelligence it is also a necessary cop. 
dition that men have the freedom to learn by trial an 
error and to learn most when error hurts. 

This is not a complete answer to the problem of evil 
which is the most difficult theoretical problem for Chris 
tian faith to meet, but it greatly reduces the area of th 
problem. Evil which is the result of human choiegs 
(and that would include the greater part of social evil) 
is not to be attributed to the will of God. Nor is itt 
be attributed to a devil over against God. Neither th 
word monism nor the word dualism fully applies. Evil 
is the result of freedom and freedom is willed by God 
as the condition for the growth of persons. Along 
these lines it is possible for Christians to combine with 
their belief in God full realism concerning themselves 
and their world. Thus can they avoid the great danger 
of religion, the danger of sanctifying the existing order 
of things as the creation of God. 


It is the Christian faith that man combines in his na 
ture high possibilities and tragic handicaps. One of the 
reasons for the adequacy of Christianity is that it is 
realistic about human nature. It avoids equally cynicism 
and sentimentalism. It sees the best in man and draws 
it out. Man is thought of as created in the image of 
God; and though that image is distorted, glimpses of 
it still remain in human nature. 

Wrapped up with man’s freedom there is the fact of 
sin, and as inevitable consequences of the limitations of 
his existence there are failure and suffering. Man is 
not a finished creature living as a static character. As 
an individual and as a race, he is always at a particular 
point in a long process of growth—growth which is um 
even and precarious. Moreover, man is limited in his 
knowledge, in the range of his imagination, by the faet 
that he lives at a point in time and space, in a body, im 
a particular combination of social relationships. Never, 
even at his best, does he escape the pull of inordinate 
self-interest, and this becomes a bias in favor of the 
group which is nearer, which is his group. In any 
particular situation it is impossible fully to untangle 
the strands which are the result of culpable selfishness, 
unavoidable ignorance, or an external situation too com- 
plex and too much weighted with past evil to control. 
They are all there, creating man’s problem. They will 
always be there to some degree so long as men are finite, 
but we cannot set definite limits to the degree to which 
men can rise above them. High possibilities, tragic 
handicaps—one never erasing the other: that is the 
Christian view of man. 


(Turn to page 10.) 
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RELIGION AND THE Goop LIFE 
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By HARRY L. KINGMAN 


MUCH of the best in life I owe to religion. It is a 
imple, evolving unauthoritarian faith that I hold but 
[| continue to rely on it for the better part of whatever 
courage, Magnanimity, intelligent perspective I can 
achieve. Since freshman days, when at a student con- 
ference new insight into truer relationships with God 
and man was afforded me, I have daily realized my gen- 
sine indebtedness to religion of a certain kind. 

I make this testimony without apology. It has been 
amistake, I think, to hold that one’s religious experience 
is something to hide. On the contrary, I believe it 
should be made available just as is data in any other 
realm. Since men are not all of the same make-up the 
experience of one, to be sure, may be of little value to 
another. But it seems justifiable to hold that a belief 
cannot convincingly be insisted on as true if there is un- 
willingness to set it forth for testing by others. And 
there is always the possibility that others may find the 
data of use. 

No one is under obligation to take religion seriously. 
And for those who already find life sufficiently rich and 
satisfying, for those who satisfactorily meet all the prob- 
lems of living without much needing to call on outside 
reserves of courage and magnanimity, religion may 
sem superfluous. It is only for those who like myself 
find their own resources for the achievement of the 
good life rather inadequate that religion is likely to 
make much of an appeal. Even among such as these, 
dearly enough, one man’s approach to religious truth 
may be quite inappropriate for another—for one the 
best approach may be by way of the ethical, for another 
the philosophical, or the mystical, or the esthetic, or 
some combination of these. 


Integration 


At a time when my personality seemed rather badly 
split, when desires and passions pulled me first one way 
and then another, religion made possible the necessary 
start toward inward unification. Discouraged and baf- 
fled but still unwilling to grant myself a complete fail- 
ure, I grasped at something which seemed then, and still 
seems, an intellectually sound course, a scientific pro- 
cedure. Having observed that others around me, who 
had gambled on the hypothesis that there existed in the 
universe a spiritual force which was on the side of 
truth and love, and had apparently gained much thereby, 
I decided to test the same system. In my father and 
mother it had produced the two truest, bravest people 
I had ever known. I let my friends know that I in- 
tended to experiment whole-heartedly with the guess 
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that the kind of a God that Jesus (and my parents) be- 
lieved in really existed and that in some small degree I 
could link my life with his. 

Some of the beliefs that at first seemed essential have 
in the intervening years been discarded. The continu- 
ing process of observation, interpretation, experiment, 
and occasional revision in the light of new experience 
and understanding, have necessarily meant change and 
growth in thought and action. But the new joy and 
confidence in life that religion brought me as an under- 
graduate have never left me. Much of the meaning 
and purpose and assurance in everyday living is still 
bound up in my certainty that God exists and that 
prayer is a method by which communion with him is 
possible. Prayer has meant more to me at some periods 
of my life than at others, but today it still plays an im- 
portant part in my daily living. I seek God’s presence 
as I analyze and test my course in the light of such 
questions as: Is it courageous? Honorable? Mag- 
nanimous? Understanding? 


Mutuality 


Not only as it integrates the life of an individual but 
as it might serve a society, in which it is now rather 
widely recognized that far greater advance has been 
made in mastering material problems than those of hu- 
man relationships, experimental religion appears to be 
sorely needed. In my own observation and experience 
it seems to portray and serve the goal most worth work- 
ing toward, the ideal of mutuality—of each for all and 
all for each. 

Dr. Henry N. Wieman is doing some of the best 
work at present in developing this concept. The society 
worth striving for is that in which every human effort 
is woven into the community of meaning—to the bene- 
fit of all. The growth of mutuality, the growth of the 
community of meaning, is manifest on all sides—wher- 
ever there is growth of devotion and equality within the 
family; wherever there is growth of friendship and 
team spirit; wherever there is development of a com- 
prehensive culture; wherever there is a closing of the 
wide gap between religious social principles and their 
practice; wherever there is the developing of political 
and economic democracy—all these mark the spread of 
the community of meaning. Everything one does for 
a more just economic system, for interracial and inter- 
national fair dealing, for the establishment of full civil 
rights, especially if done in a spirit of mutuality, brings 
the goal nearer. 

God is defined by Wieman as the integrative principle 











If it be true that in the gravest decisions affecting the 
common welfare the great mass of men disregard what they 
already know, it will serve little purpose for education to 
endow them with further knowledge. They can disregard 
the new knowledge as easily as they did the old, unless 
to the possession of knowledge are added the skills neces- 
sary to apply it to social purposes, skills which the or- 
ganized education of our schools and colleges very 
inadequately develops, if indeed at times it does not 
tend powerfully to inhibit them. 


—NORMAN ANGELL 


in The Unseen Assassins. 








which appears on the level of human life as the growing 
community of meaning—that upon which humanity is 
most dependent for the attainment of the good life. The 
conception is satisfying to me if this spiritual entity 
which is called God has personality with which man 
may develop communion. I recognize, of course, that 
many would consider this added requirement, for them- 
selves, to be superfluous, and incomprehensible. For me 
it still seems indispensable, a source of daily enrichment 
of life. 


Purpose 


The kind of religion which has helped me, although 
socially sensitive and realistic, will not, admittedly, sat- 
isfy all social radicals. Although left wingers could not 
justly call it “the opiate of the people,” its adherents 
may yet possibly be termed overly squeamish. The truly 
religious person, because he is convinced that the method 
used conditions the objective sought, cannot be ruth- 
less. Struggle against the exploiter is inevitable, but 
class hatred is ruled out. His attempt to hold to the 
long perspective dims the appeal of the class war short 
cut. Since the principle of mutuality governs thought 
and action he must expect, as he strives for the common 
good, to be opposed at times, both by reactionaries and 
by extreme radicals. Hating individuals in neither 
group he will be compelled on occasions to oppose that 
for which they strive. 

The kind of religion that I am writing about will not 
seek to adjust individuals to the existing society— 
rather will it develop moral maladjustment to environ- 
ment, a disquiet which will continually stimulate efforts 
to bring in the coéperative commonwealth. Further, it 
will be not sentimental but realistic. It will not hope 
to unseat the exploiters from the backs of the exploited 
merely by appealing to the better natures of the former 
nor merely by moral suasion. When necessary it will 
prompt the organization of pressure, without hatred, on 
the economic and political fronts and in behalf of so- 
cial justice. Immediate and widespread experimental 
activity in these areas is a dire need. It will face the 
fact that in a world like ours only sustained struggle, 


carried on without schrecklichkeit, can promise 
reasonable hope of victory. It will demand risks of it 
adherents—willingness if necessary to sacrifice positig 
and possessions. 





For many of us experimental religion can mean tk 
difference between victory and defeat. It can give li 
purposeful and zestful meaning. It can mean regener. 
tion as an individual and some attainment as a fum. 
tioning unit in society. It constitutes a likely resoure 
to anyone who feels a need for it. Inadequate as ha 
been my own appreciation and utilization of it I fel “QyH 
sure that this is true. 
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It is the Christian faith that in the sight of God there§ variety | 
is in all persons a value more significant than all of ow§ zation | 
human distinctions. Men are not equal in their ability, college 
contributions, character, religious experience, but ape we 
have in the sight of God an equal right to develop they "herein 
best possibilities in their personalities. This belief ing ® they 
the value of all persons implies in our kind of worldag re, ™ 
substructure of justice and true equal opportunity inf York, 9 
matters of bread and health and education and environ 
ment. In the sight of God the spectacle of a small priv- 
ileged group strutting on top of the world, denying te 
others essential opportunities which it takes for granted 
for itself, is a great blasphemy. Moreover, this Chris 
tian faith implies a universalism to which exclusive rm 
cialism and nationalism—the two distortions of life 
which are most tempting to our generation—are an of- 
fense against the God of all humanity. 
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It is the Christian faith that there is a movement of 
life in the world in which God is working most clearlyg write t 
to lift the level of the life of men. Christianity is noif of the 
merely a set of ideas; primarily it is such a movement{a rule: 
of life. This movement first emerges to our view im with a 
the dim past when Hebrew religious appears differentg the we 
from other Semitic cults, takes clear form in the prophgis, me 
ets of Israel, bursts into the world with new clarity an@ muner 
power in Christ. It continues its course, often cloudyg spaces 
and broken, in the Church, but is not limited to the to stuc 
Church. To make the Church a more adequate vehicl all the 
for this movement of life is one of the first necessitie At 1 
for Christians today. As individuals Christians arg of sug 
helpless in the face of the pagan forces of the world are: 
They are thus being forced to rediscover in the Church 


an under-girding fellowship, a base for operations, ané eeck 
a collectivity which can stand up against the organize@ 9; 1, 
powers of the world. can ez 


Nore: This statement is an attempt to present what coul thirty 
conceivably be a consensus of conviction among Christian divide 
Christianity means some other things to many people, especial «2 
for those who stress the sacramental life, but the writer the s 
tried to put together those things which Christianity shou : 
mean to all Christians. 

This statement is part of a chapter in “Christianity—And Ow - 
World,” to be published in October by Association Press (50c)§ E 
This will be the first of the Hazen books on religion. fornia. 
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I fed “WW HAT in the world do I do with my time?” is a 
common wail of freshmen—about six weeks after the 
gmester has opened and the first examinations have 
been taken ! , 
Inability to take care of their study time is the most 
common single difficulty of the college freshmen. This 
is shown by a survey of several thousand students in a 
variety of institutions. One of the most startling real- 
ization of college freshmen is that each school day in 
college differs from almost every other school day in 


| there 
of our 
ibility, 


ut alpine week. Rarely does he find a college situation 
op the wherein his consecutive school days resemble each other 
lief ing &s they did in high school. His planning of time, there- 
orld af fore, must be for the week, which is his real unit of 
ity ing Work, not the day, as may have been true in high school. 
viron- 

| priv. Plan Your Time 

ing One good way to begin is to define an eight-hour 
ranted 


working day. This is not an unusual or laborious re- 
quirement, since most adults work at least that much. 
lf you average three or four hours a day for class and 
laboratory work, with the remaining four to five hours 
aday to study, you will put in a normal working day 
that will really be effective. 

Another suggestion: take a large sheet of paper and 
‘learlyg write the days of the week across the top, with the hours 
is not of the day down the left-hand margin. With the use of 
ementga ruler you can easily make a neatly checkered sheet 
iew inp with a space for each hour of the day in each day of 
Tereng the week. Write in the fixed hours of each day: that 
>roph is, meals, class and laboratory hours, hours for re- 
ty andj munerative work, and the like. The remaining blank 
-loudy§ spaces will be the hours of the week that you can assign 
to thefto study and play. A wise use of these hours may make 
rehiclg all the difference between success and failure in college. 
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At the front of a printed pad of such blanks’? is a list 
of suggestions for making a time schedule. Here they 
are : 











“1. Eight hours a day for five and one-half days a 
week could well be divided as follows: Fifteen hours 
of class work and twenty-nine hours of study. There 
can easily be an expected range of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five hours a week for study, varying with the in- 
dividual student. 

“9 
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In making out your schedule, first block in all of 
the set hours of the day, such as class hours, meal 


Se 
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(50c) 
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1 Prepared for the use of students at Stanford University, Cali- 
§ fornia. 
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THE SERIOUS BUSINESS OF STUDY 
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By C. GILBERT WRENN 
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times, laboratory hours, and gymnasium. The spaces 
that are left blank will then be the times which you can 
assign to study or recreation. 


“3. The number of hours for study will of course 
vary from day to day. It is the total study during the 
week that is important, since your week is a unit of 
work. As you fill in your study hours on these blanks, 
total across the page for each day the number of hours 
of study for that day. This figure can be placed on the 
right-hand margin and added up for the week. 


“4. The morning hours are the most difficult to 
schedule, since there is a tendency to waste a good share 
of any morning hours not taken up in class work. These 
morning hours, however, are very valuable for study, 
since probably you are less fatigued than at any other 
time of the day. Assign any vacant morning hours to 
specific preparations. 


“5. Whenever you can, study a subject just before 
or just after class work in that subject. Your ‘mind 
set’ is then best either to carry from the study hour 
over to the recitation hour or vice versa. 


“6. It probably is best not to study more than three 
hours at one stretch, and possibly not more than two 
hours on one subject. This, of course, would be less 
true in mathematics or some other field where the na- 
ture of the problem requires consecutive effort over a 
longer period of time. For reading or writing; how- 
ever, it is likely that after two hours one’s efforts are 
not so efficient as they were at the beginning of the 
period. 

“7. You can afford to stop for a moment or two at 
the end of every half hour or hour and change your 
body posture in some way. A walk across the room, 
standing up to look out the window, or some similar 
activity will rest you immeasurably and yet will not pro- 
vide a long enough break to affect the flow of associa- 
tions. 

“8. The hour at which you retire will vary probably 
with different individuals. Considerable improvement 
in health and personal satisfaction will result if you 
make this hour reasonably regular for week nights. In 
any event you have sixteen hours a day to juggle around 
to your own best advantage.” 


One should not expect to be able to keep a time 
schedule perfectly. There are necessary interruptions 
and breaks in what one plans to do. On the whole, how- 
ever, a day begun with some planning is much more 
likely to be spent effectively than one which is not. For 
the conscientious student it is a tremendous relief to 
set aside what seem to be the necessary hours for study, 
and then to have the balance of the day for enjoyment 
without any attacks of “consience”! 








Learn te Read 


A second common problem of freshmen is inability 
to read rapidly and effectively enough to keep up with 
college assignments. <A freshman often finds that he 
is expected to read four or five times as much as he read 
in high school. In fact, reading is the core of the stu- 
dent’s study-habits, since surveys have shown that 
around eighty-five per cent of one’s study time is spent 
in reading. 

A great deal of attention has been given to proper 
reading hab:ts for freshmen. It is rather well accepted 
that a freshman should have an average reading speed 
of at least 250 words a minute and that often he cannot 
meet coilege assignments unless he can read from 300 
to 400 words per minute with at least eighty per cent 
comprehension. At Stanford University a class in 
“Techniques of Silent Reading” 1s offered. These stu- 
dents survey the best principles of silent reading and 
other habits of study. About half of the hour ts spent 
in discussion of good reading habits, while the other 
half is spent in actually putting them into practice on a 
given textbook. Students use, among other materials, 
two condensed booklets* prepared for college students. 

Although rebuilding one’s habits of reading takes 
more time and attention than can be given in this ar- 
ticle, we have found that one effective method of im- 
provement is to read under a time limit. You will find 
that to set a time limit for a given bit of reading will 
tremendously increase your ability to concentrate upon 
the material; and because you are reading more rapidly 
you will be more able to get the main points and not 
have your mind cluttered up with too many details. The 
important thing, of course, is not mere rapidity of read- 
ing, but reading accompanied by good comprehension. 

Another important principle of good reading is to 
make a preliminary survey of the material you are to 
read before you start in. There are few things more 
unintelligent than blindly starting in to read a given 
book or chapter. Often a student will doggedly begin 
reading and taking notes from the beginning without 
any awareness of how important that paragraph is or 
how it is related to the rest of the chapter. 

Some of the essentials of making a preliminary sur- 
vey are given in the booklet* “How to Read Rapidly 
and Well”; but in general one should know several 
things about a book before starting to read any given 
chapter: (1) Note carefully the author’s position and 
the date of publication. (2) Read the introduction to 
the book in which the author gives his point of view 
and the limitations he has observed in his treatment of 
the subject. (3) Briefly study the table of contents so 
that you will know the topics to be treated and the re- 
lationship that any one chapter has to all other chapters 
in the book. (4) Rapidly scan the chapter to be read 
before attempting to read it more carefully. Four or 
five minutes spent in a survey of a chapter of forty 

* How to Read Rapidly and Well. 

Luella Cole Pressey. Stanford 
pages; 15 cents. 

Practical Study Aids. 

sity Press; 


C. Gilbert Wrenn and 
University Press; 16 


C. Gilbert Wrenn. 
16 pages; 15 cents. 


Stanford Univer- 
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pages will pay big dividends in the understanding of 
the main points of that chapter. (5) Do not start tp 
take notes until you have made these steps in suryey 
and read the chapter or section carefully at least ong. 


Concerning Note-Taking 

Note-taking is another troublesome new skill with 
which many freshmen must acquaint themselves. |p 
college freshman year they meet, often for the first time. 
the real problem of note-taking. Two principles of note. 
taking should be clearly stated. One is that notes them. 
selves are of no value except as they serve to stimulate 
the memory and bring back what has been said or writ. 
ten, or better still, what has been thought by the student 
during the lecture or reading period. A second prin. 
ciple is that notes, to be serviceable, should be in a form 
where they can be quickly reviewed. 

Notes too hastily written or containing too many ab 
breviations may cause a greater waste of time in review 
than the notes themselves are worth. Girls in partic- 
lar tend to take too many notes. They often fill their 
notebooks with many details and then try to commit 
them all to rote memory. One should think while tak- 
ing notes, not merely take them mechanically from the 
lecturer or from the book. Make your notes selective 
rather than inclusive. Write what you do write care- 
fully, and your notes will then serve their best purpose 
in reviewing. 

Facing the Exam 

The last subject this brief paper permits me to discus’ 
is that of taking examinations. Literally hundreds « 
students have confessed to me that they get the “ex- 
amination jitters.” I believe there are two reasons for 
examination fright: one is that the student has his mind 
too much filled with details and is trying desperately to 
remember everything as he goes into the examination 
room. Another is that he does not plan his use of ex- 
amination time and often finds himself caught short at 
the end of the hour. 

It is important to try to have the main points of a 
course fixed in your mind, then merely fill in the details 
as they are needed. If this is done, the student will not 
as often be confused by an examination question. Re- 
membering isolated details is like being asked to de- 
scribe a house when all one can remember is that some 
kind of a house contains a bookcase of a particular de- 
sign. The bookcase may be important in the total fur- 
nishings of the house; but the shape of the building, 
number of rooms, and its location have far greater im- 
portance than the bookcase itself. 

One last word about the examination period itself. 
Place a watch on your desk or armchair and divide your 
time among the questions of the examination. This will 
be very necessary if you are to have proportionate time 
left for the last question. In an objective examination 
answer the easy questions first. Return later to spend 
the remaining time on the hard ones. Above all, write 
clearly and paragraph distinctly. Remember that the 
reader of the examination paper can only judge you by 
what he is able to read easily in the limited time that he 
can give to your paper. 
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THE COUNSEL 


OF THE ELDERS 


Guide Thru Chaos 
Dear 1940-ERs: 

A newly-fledged A.B., in spite of too apparent youth, 
has one thing in common with an octogenarian—the 
right to give advice. So here are a few of the trade 
secrets which seem from my hoary height to be impor- 
tant in planning your extra-curricular program—the 
program which adds so definitely to your enjoyment of 
college, and incidentally of the college’s enjoyment of 
you! Consider the following as you begin to “sign up” : 

1. Have a varied program. 

2. Choose those activities which make a real contri- 
bution to your college and which will give you expe- 
rience in dealing with campus problems (Student Gov- 
ernment, for instance ). 

3. Take part in clubs which will give you an oppor- 
tunity to develop porse and executive and social ability. 

4. Try to form worth-while contacts both in your 
school and outside. (Student Christian Movement 
work is particularly valuable here. ) 

5. If. possible, gain practical experience in your fu- 
ture work. (To be unnecessarily specific, do Model 
league work if you are interested in politics.) 

A word in regard to technique. Don’t rush headlong 
into club work, but during your first year experiment 
and choose. Your Big Sister, some upperclassman 
friend, or calls for volunteers are often the open sesa- 
mes to the bureaucracy which seems sometimes to 
make college activities closed corporations. The truth 
of the matter is, that those same harried corporation 
heads are usually looking hopefully for some young 
blood with responsibility and interest! Remember 
many a Student President started as chairman of the 
clean-up committee ! 

And now for two warnings which should have a fat 
paragraph apiece. Please consider them heavily under- 
lined : 

1. Remember club work is extra-curricular. Don’t 
take part in history conferences to the detriment of 
your history. 

2. Don’t try to do too much. Avoid the circles and 
the on-edgeness of those foolish ones who take part 
in extra-curricular things not wisely but too well. 

I warn you, you 
All of which 


The happiest four years to you! 
are going to love every minute of them. 
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. . « in which is offered some entirely 
gratuitious advice 
. 


proves that an octogenarian and an A.B. have one 
more thing in common. They would both like to do it 
over again. Mary Marcaret McCatt. 
Elmira, 36. 
* 


Extra-Curricular 


Looking back over three years of college, I find a 
reversal of what I had expected. Perhaps you, too, 
look forward to your class work as being focal, sur- 
rounded by “extras” to be indulged in for relaxation. 
But it was not my classes, but conferences and outside 
speakers who first pictured for me the world in which 
we live and gave me a zest to learn more. My horizons 
jumped back to include a concern for the unemployed, 
under-privileged, and social minorities. I learned of 
the problems of labor, social and economic evils, and 
politics. New conceptions of communism, socialism, 
fascism, capitalism, individualism, and democracy were 
given me. Most of all, there has resulted the confidence 
in a purpose and meaning to life, a desire to serve hu- 
manity, and the conception of a religion which is ex- 
pressed in all of life. 

Into molds erected by these new interests, my classes 
poured substance. In economics I was eager to find the 
reasons for an unjust system which presents a few in- 
dividuals with the profit of the labor of many others. 
In history I was anxious to trace the development of 














—From The Canadian Student 











our social order, to delve into the causes of war, and 
gain inspiration from the lives of great men. 
ciology I looked for an understanding of social process- 
es, observing how human pathologies develop and are 


In so- 


I now see that it is these so-called “extras” 
which have set the whole tone of my eagerness to 
understand life. 

lf college is to mean anything real, it has to come to 
grips with life. Unfortunately, academic standards be- 
come the major measure of a successful college career. 
Text books, tests and grades assume false proportions. 
A student who is eager to have college count for most, 
must, on his own initiative seek those other influences 
which expand horizons and challenge the best in him. 
Your life work, ideals, choosing a life companion, so- 
cial standards, or prejudices may be vital problems to 
you, but it is not likely that you will find the answers 
in the classroom. You must add to your class study 
those “outside” influences which will create the dy- 
namic for worth-while living. CLInton A. ConpDICctT. 

Bucknell, ‘37. 


treated. 


£ 
Shall | Go to Church? 


It has been estimated that not more than thirty per 
cent of the college population sees fit to spend an hour 
a week in a “house of God.” 
student attitudes: 


Here are some common 


(1) “I went for a few months and now find that I 
need to sleep until eleven o'clock after a full week of 
study.” (2) “That’s old-fashioned. Popular people 
(3) “I have always been more or less forced 
to sit through those boring sermons. Now I’m away 
from home and can do as I like.” (4) “Saturday night 
is my night out and usually results in a hangover.” 
(5) “The churches of today offer pseudo-religion. They 
have tainted the philosophy by which Jesus attained 
the perfect life. I find more worship by walking 
through the park.” 

Are these attitudes justifiable? 
amine each in turn. 

Number One is usually just putting up a front, but 
sometimes he’s sincere. Wisely or unwisely, he studies 
usually until the small hours—and in so doing he neg- 
lects his spiritual.and social development, although his 
grades are envied. At church he may find good friends, 
and the quiet and peace of worship certainly provide 
rest of a type more refreshing than a late-morning 
sleep. 

How sadly mistaken Number Two is! If he will 
examine his own campus, he cannot but discover that 
among those who “rate” are many who possess a deep 
religious life dependent upon a church for its guidance. 

The parents of Number Three have been uninten- 
tionally unjust. True as that may be, he'd better for- 
get it and examine himself and whatever religion he 
has before it’s too late. 

Number Four is often the fellow who was Number 
Three and didn’t get around to taking the advice given 
in the preceding paragraph. He’s right when he says 
that a church pew is no place to have a hangover. 


don't go.” 


Perhaps. Let’s ex- 
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He’s one of those fellows who look upon college as g 
four year helluva good time and has intentions to be. 
gin to live seriously after he gets that hoped-for sheep. 
skin. Only a severe jolt will make him realize that 
already he is living his life. 

Number Five is almost justified in his attitude. He's 
possibly the fellow who partook of the advice given 
Number Three. He has thought it all out (up toa 
certain point) and is correct yet not sacrilegious. He 
has found creeds, doctrines, and customs to be almost 
foolish. Things that were so meaningful and beauti- 
ful when men created them have now become mere 
superstitions which frighten away many true Chris- 
tians. He finds that the brethren worship symbols, 
phrases, etc., and that they never touch the religion 
Jesus unfolded. If Number Five is correct—and | 
believe he is—there is fast approaching a time for an- 
other reformation. Once he has become convinced that 
he is right, there is a big place for him in any congre- 
gation. If he can tolerate what he chooses to dub The 
Immaculate Deception, he has a challenging opportunity 
to show to those people what Jesus really meant. If 
he cannot answer that challenge he'd better think some 
more. 

When a fellow leaves home and enters college he 
should first go to the church of the denomination in 
which he feels most familiar. If he doesn’t find what 
he wants, let him shop around until he finds a nice 
little church where the service clicks, the choir can 
sing, the preacher doesn’t shout, and the people wel- 
come him but do not disturb his worship. There he 
can say to himself, “I feel me near to some High 
_ Don RIESTER. 


Kentucky, ’37. 





a 
Learn to Know People 


The truism that “we learn by doing,” proved in the 
psychology laboratory, is too seldom applied in the field 
of human relationships. Some college students who 
have acquired a fair degree of skill in handling facts 
and figures, have had so little practice in getting along 
with other people that their social inadequacy is em- 
barrassing to themselves and is often mistaken by oth- 
ers for rudeness or thoughtlessness. Many who are 
now seniors have awakened to the sad truth that they 
are soon to enter, unprepared, a world which is much 
less tolerant and sympathetic in its attitude than the 
college community toward persons who have not yet 
learned to live harmoniously with others. 

If, however, you are a member of the class of ’40 
and wish to acquire skill in building friendships as 
well as bridges, the following three points may well be 
considered for an ideal “extra-curricular” program: 

First, know all your professors personally! It is 
impossible to overrate the values you can receive as 
well as the enjoyment you can experience from infor- 
mal chats which you start by making the first friendly 
step. 

Second, become an active participant in an organiza- 
tion standing for the ideals of Christian fellowship, a 
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group dedicated to the achievement of a truly Chris- 
tian order and the development of the individual per- 
sonality to its fullest capacity. 

Third, give the self you would like to become an 
opportunity to develop through practice! It may be 
hard at first to voice your opinion in a group, but soon 
you will be surprised that in the things you originally 
shrank from, you will be making a real contribution to 
the thinking and fellowship of your group. 

When you come right down to it, no amount of 
knowledge gained in four years of college work can 
compensate for inability to live harmoniously with 
your fellow men. Put aside inhibiting selfishness and 
share your abilities with others! This is an everyday 
way of stating one of Christ’s teachings, and is also 
one of the secrets of true happiness and achievement. 

Epwin L. DUCKLEs. 

California, ’36. 

Berkeley. 
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Are Missions Out-dated? 


“Missions, missions everywhere, and what a lot of bait 
Missions, missions everywhere, and each one out of date—” 
This parody on the well known lines of the Ancient 

Mariner expresses the view of many young people to- 

day. Others go further and ask, “Why do people go 

to foreign lands, wasting their lives away trying to con- 
vert heathen? Is it because they can’t make a living 

Do they seek adventure or romance? Are they 

disappointed in love or are they just peculiar?” 


here ? 


Everyone of these charges against the world mission 
of Christianity can be shown to be true by specific ex- 
ample. Any one who has been on the mission field a 
few years can pick them out! And so, perhaps, mis- 
sions are as out of date as bustles and derby hats! 

An intelligent person, however, has other questions 
to ask before he makes up his mind about the mission 
question: What have missions done? Are they worth 
the price? Is there still a place for the world mission 
today? What difference does it make to me? 

No matter how much one discredits the church or 
the Christian faith, if he believes in humanity, he will 
give missions a great deal of credit. He can easily see 
that they raise the standards of living in other coun- 
tries and indirectly in our own. He admits that they 
are powerful peace promoters and that they stand for 
the best in men and society. It is often those who wish 
to keep our less fortunate neighbors on their low 
standard of living who are against missions. They do 
not realize that if we are to have progress and peace 
ourselves we must first give a helping hand to our 
brothers. 

The question immediately arises—is it worth the 
price? The missionary takes it for granted. It is his 
life! In it he finds peace and happiness for himself as 
he gives himself for others. To him anything true or 
anything good is worth the price. 

The Archbishop of York, William Temple, said in 
an address to the 13th Quadrennial Convention of the 
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S. V. M. in Indianapolis: “Wherever a Christian is he 
must be a missionary, either a good one or a bad one.” 
What then is our part? Missions will go out of date 
when men become perfect in themselves and in society. 
They will have accomplished their purpose then and 
will be as unnecessary as an irrigation ditch in the 
great lakes. Until then, we might lend our strength to 
help change the ever increasing war-minded, competi- 
tive so-called civilization into a world Christian com- 
munity. Ray SNELL. 
Illinots, ’36. 
* 


Studies Do Serve for Delight 


Francis Bacon once wrote an essay about studies in 
which he said that studies serve for ornament and for 
ability. And wise philosopher that he was he added 
that studies serve for delight. The sooner a college 
freshman learns that he can have a good time studying, 
the sooner college will win a place in his heart. 

Speaking as a college senior, I can say that I have 
seen many students come home from classes with a_ 
“now that that’s over” look. I have seen fellows let 
assignments accumulate because they thought evenings 
were meant for a good time not to be obtained at a 
desk poring over books. I have heard these same men, 
discouraged because they were far behind as exams 
loomed ahead, and bored with the “good times” which 
they had exhausted, condemn college life as “illusory 
and disappointing’ —“not worth it,” they said and quit. 

Many of us, however, have found an ideal occupa- 
tion in work that is play. In my freshman year, 
physics laboratory was a magician’s palace; and in 
junior year I found a course where I actually enjoyed 
doing the examinations! A small class taking a semi- 
nar in American history in Cornell held a banquet at 
the last class period in the year, but they would not 
have their professor omit his lecture on American his- 
tory. Go into many a student’s room and you will find 
that studies are interesting enough to be talked about, 
hot enough to be the topic of a bull session. 

A textbook is not necessarily a dry book. Think of 
studies as not only the most vital but also the most 
pleasurable part of college life, and they'll prove to be! 
Try it anyway; a student who has never risen for his 














Dartmouth Jack-O’-Lantern 

















eight o'clock doesn’t know whether entertainment as 
well as instruction awaits him. The rewards will be 
ample, for a man who likes his chosen work can’t help 
but succeed. Get a a kick out of what you're there for, 
and four college years will always be on the asset side 
of the ledger of your life. Harvey R. WELLMAN. 
Cornell, °37. 


Ways of Discovery 


Before coming to college I had always known that 
there were people living in poverty; I had always 
realized that war was wrong, and | had heard that 
Negroes were not allowed all the privileges of the white 
race. But I never gave much thought to these and 
similar social problems and certainly felt no personal 
responsibility toward them. 

Sut my years in college have changed that indiffer- 
ence. I have gradually come to realize that these is- 
sues are not academic questions, or problems for some- 
body else to worry about; they are real and some of 
them, at one time or another, are going to enter the 
life of most, if not all, of the young people of today. 

Everyone is for peace, for example. Probably your 
entire student body would be unanimous in expressing 
its horror of war. During the past summer college 
students who really believe in peace have been given a 
challenging opportunity to devote their efforts to fur- 
thering its cause. The Emergency Peace Campaign 
has enlisted students from all parts of the country 
sending them into rural communities to educate the 
people for peace. 

During last spring vacation a group of Rochester 
students visited New York City for two days. Under 
the guidance of the Reconciliation Tours, we saw sec- 
tions of the city that are not usually seen by the casual 
visitor. Clear-cut examples of our racial and housing 
problems were seen when we visited Harlem and the 
lower East Side. In sociology courses | had gathered 
some statistical information about the Negro situation ; 
and I had heard reports of humiliating discriminations, 
but it was not until I met some Negroes as friends that 
I clearly saw that they have just as much right to a 
full and creative life as the white race. The same trip 
afforded realistic glimpses of the filth and poverty of 
life in lower East Side slums. 

Also this year I had the great privilege of hearing 
Dr. Kagawa speak when he was in Rochester. His life 
and teachings founded on Christian love are a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration. He seems to me to be a 
perfect example of one who has intelligently accepted 
social responsibility and who is working in a practical 
way for the realization of the highest ideals he knows. 

One organization on every campus that is alive to 
current social problems and their relations to students 
is the Christian Association. The Y. W. C. A. on the 
Rochester campus is responding to many needs and 
one of them is to offer the student a well-rounded con- 
tact with present social issues, approaching them from 
a Christian standpoint. ELEANOR COLLIER. 

Rochester, ’37. 


What Kind of a World? 


(From page 6.) 


campaign, and the heightening drama of a war and rey. 
olution torn world, many Americans are trying to for- 
get. The strain of seven years of depression has been 
too great. And now that there is some excuse in the 
indices of business for thinking recovery is definitely 
on the way, the attitude is “back to normalcy,” as it 
was after the war. 

But no intelligent person can honestly believe “‘nor- 
maley” is any longer possible in the old sense. Even 
in this year of “recovery” there is a vast restlessness 
which marks this period as merely a “breathing spell” 
before new and more serious crises. America cannot 
escape the titanic forces that are reshaping the world— 
and threatening to upset it in the process. What we 
may escape, if the rising generation has sufficient intel- 
ligence, is the violence and brutality and stupidity that 
are characterizing the process in the rest of the world, 
Never before in history, perhaps, has a country had 
such an opportunity to apply scientific and humane in- 
telligence not merely toward solving its own problems, 
but toward giving leadership to the whole distracted 
world. If we can cut through the dilemma of want in 
the midst of plenty and demonstrate that an ordered 
and sane economic system can be built in an ordered 
and sane way, it will give new light and hope to the 
whole world. 


Challenge! 


It is the new generation which will have the largest 
share of responsibility. It is quite possible that the fate 
of our civilization rests with the brains and the will that 
our universities have been turning out in the last few 
years. Their ability to feel keenly and think honestly 
may be the determining factor. There is always a 
shortage of men who combine a broad, humane vision, 
with the will to accomplishment. 

Mankind can progress from savagery to civilization 
and on to new levels only in so far as individuals are 
aware of their social environment and willing to change 
it. Today we understand ourselves and the social 
forces which work on us and on which we work better 
than ever before in history. But if intelligence and 
will adequate to the huge task are to be developed, self- 
education is more important than ever. Curiosity is 
perhaps the most important attitude. This must be 
modified by disciplines—accuracy, tolerance, courage in 
following through logic to the bitter end—but curiosity 
must be the energizing drive. 

The quest for knowledge, whether it be a terrier sniff- 
ing in a woodchuck hole, or an astronomer analyzing 
star spectra, is the dynamic element in life. If our pres- 
ent college generation is to do its job it must have an 
insatiable curiosity to know the world. Today that 
world is in violent turmoil. The opportunity to under- 
stand that turmoil, to apply good will and intelligence 
to the ordering of a world in disorder, is the high privi- 
lege of some of our young men and women. It is for 
them to see it and grasp it. 


THE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Lo! The Poor Indian .. .”’ 


Recently I was a member of a small group which 
discussed Britain’s policy toward India. Some of the 
facts brought out were: Lower classes in India are al- 
most ruined by the burden of taxes imposed upon them 
by the British government. Native Indian adminis- 
trators, who collect the taxes, and native Indian troops, 
who handle any uprising, are both supported by these 
taxes. In other words, Indians pay other Indians to 
pay still other Indians to prevent India from rebelling 
against the British. This when every Indian native 
seemingly wants independence. 

We felt very sorry that India did not enjoy the 
privileges that we in this country do. It is unthink- 
able, we concluded, that this country, with its demo- 
cratic education and progressive spirit, would ever face 
such a paradox. Later I happened to think of these 
two things: We in this country have the Arkansas 
sharecropper. We in this country have the National 
Guard. James Howarp. 

University of Texas. 

2 


Which Way Missions? 


I have recently read the following statement which 
is an answer to the question, “What Kind of a Mis- 
sionary Enterprise Can Students Believe in and Sup- 
port?” The query was raised in a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Student Volunteer Movement, and the an- 
swer was one of a number, each of them representative 
of a different viewpoint. This answer runs thus: 

“Everywhere and for the most part increasingly, 
capitalism, communism, fascism, and _ nationalism 
threaten the welfare of mankind. Nervous break- 
downs, depressions, wars—these are all symptoms of a 
basic economic and moral sickness. Until social justice 
can be established, spiritual life is impossible. The 
great hope of the future lies in the development on a 
world scale of codperatives and an increasing socializ- 
ing of the means of production, pointing ultimately to- 
ward a Codperative Commonwealth of Nations. This 
is the missionary enterprise of the future.” 

I would like to express my view that I do not for a 
moment believe that “until social justice can be estab- 
lished, spiritual life is impossible.” Granted that one 
of the constant tasks of the Church is the establishment 
of social justice. But in the New Testament world 
there was no social justice. Palestine was seething with 
social injustice, nationalism, imperialism, absentee-land- 
lordism, cruel taxation, frequent rebellion—and was 
there not a spiritual life in the midst of it all which has 
given to us the Christian faith? In my experience 
those who have been the greatest saints have often 
been those who suffered most from social injustice. I 
do not think that the world as we know it will ever be 
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rid of sin, and so I cannot see a hope of our being rid 
of social injustice. I quite agree that, on one plane of 
life, we find hope for the future in “the development 
on a world scale of cooperatives and an increasing so- 
cializing of the means of production, pointing ulti- 
mately toward a Cooperative Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” But I have not much hope of its coming in the 
terms in which we see it today. I personally think that 
we are in a time of tremendous chaos in which we can- 
not yet see clearly the direction or tell the nature of the 
new order which will be born, though my own hopes 
lie in the direction indicated here. I do not, however, 
regard this as the “missionary enterprise of the future.” 
Missions are concerned primarily with the religious, 
not with the economic. 
Wicrrep F. Butcuer. 
Knox College, 
Toronto. 
a 


Hazing Is Obsolete 


The dictionary gives this concise definition of hazing: 
“To Haze: To subject to overwork or unpleasant 
tasks; to play practical jokes upon; to bully.” The 
definition “to bully” summarizes rather accurately the 
usual practice of hazing. 

There is a marked difference between the professed 
and the actual in freshmen welcomes. At convocations, 
in speeches, the frosh listen to those well-worn phrases : 
“We are glad to welcome you to our midst and to ac- 
cept you as one of us. . . .” Maybe the reason the 
welcome is extended is because they are afraid if the 
freshman were on the outside he might escape their 
punishments. They would much rather get him into 
a corner and haze him. 


Beset upon by a sophomore, or by a group of sopho- 
mores, a sense of inferiority is forced on the frosh. 
He is in new surroundings. He doesn’t know the ropes 
yet. And instead of finding a helping hand he receives 
the business end of a paddle. 

This bad beginning puts him at a disadvantage. We 
all know that a good start is a race half won. So why 
should any one be subjected to hindrances at the begin- 
ning of his race for knowledge and an honorable posi- 
tion in the world? It is quite true that hazing does not 
have the same effect on every boy, but why take chances 
on checking the progress of any one? Why should we, 
instead of acting like college students and grown men, 
act like a bunch of street-corner bullies? 

The answer is, It is tradition. 

Hazing has no place in a modern college. It should 
be abolished. 

Francis OWEN GRACE. 

Louisiana State University. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


China 

For nearly four years the Chinese students have been 
living im an atmosphere of severe political control and 
educational regimentation. The heavily loaded curric- 
ula, the standardized mass examinations, the compul- 
sory military training, the suppression of political and 
social organizations in schools and the constant raiding 
of “undesirable” students have combined to produce a 
mentality of indifference and cynicism. In the mean- 
time, the national crisis, intensified by steady Japanese 
encroachment, has developed into alarming proportions. 
In November last year, the Japanese set about to en- 
gineer an “autonomy” movement in North China, aim- 
ing to separate the five northern provinces from the 
jurisdiction of the Central Government. This imme- 
diately called forth a series of circular telegrams and 
manifestoes from educational circles in Peiping and 
fientsin, advocating the use of all available forces to 
preserve the territorial and political integrity of the 
country. 

The students could no longer continue to be quiet in 
their classes and laboratories when they found that the 
existence of their country was hanging in the balance. 
The quiescent volcano suddenly erupted on December 
9 when more than six thousand students of both sexes 
in Peiping braved a biting wind to hold demonstrations 
against “autonomy.” The students paraded in an 
orderly and high-spirited fashion, defying the ob- 
structions and interference of armed policemen and 
gendarmes. Minor clashes occurred and many students 
were beaten by bamboo canes and even the big swords 
of the police, and others were put under arrest, to be 
honored as “patriotic criminals” by their fellow-stu- 
dents. Another city-wide student demonstration was 
launched in Peiping on December 16. More than six 
thousand students from some 25 universities and middle 
schools participated with undampened enthusiasm. 
Though attacked and harassed by the police, they stood 
their ground. 

These epoch-making demonstrations in Peiping were 
followed by a series of sympathetic student parades and 
strikes all over the country. Students in Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Nanking, Wuchang, Hankow, Hangchow, 
Tsinan and Canton held demonstrations which were 
often accompanied by persecution as they came up 
against gendarmes ordered to disperse them. The stu- 
dents’ cry was “We Chinese must unite to save China!” 

The more sophisticated people have regarded the 
recent student movement as superficial and perhaps 
childish. It is true that the student demonstrations 
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have produced very little practical effect on the Sino- 
Japanese situation. Rightly it is claimed by critics that 
mere propaganda and parades will not help the country, 
and that the shouting of slogans and the posting and 
distribution of handbills is little better than labor lost. 
Yet the real significance of the student movement 
started on the now historic “December 9” should not 
be overlooked. The student demonstrations 
have aroused a mass opposition against Japanese im- 
perialism and expressed the general sentiments of the 
Chinese people towards a movement for the liberation 
of the nation. The students have struck from their 
studies but they have not been idle. They have or- 
ganized “armies of propaganda’”’ to penetrate into the 
interior cities and villages, to awaken the masses to the 
danger of the nation and to organize them into various 
people’s patriotic societies. The ferment may gradually 
leaven the whole lump into an irresistible movement for 
national emancipation. 


recent 


The Christian students have taken an active part in 
the recent student demonstrations. As a matter of fact, 
it was the Christian institutions that took the lead in 
most of the dramatic demonstrations. Of course, there 
were not lacking Christian students who influenced by 
the “escape” type of Christian evangelism took no ac- 
tive interest in these patriotic eruptions. But in gen- 
eral, the Christian sentiments in the present national 





Peiping Student Demonstration 
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crisis have been voiced in the following public an- 
nouncement recently released by a group of well-known 
Chinese Christian leaders in Shanghai: 

“We believe that every people has a right to existence 
and to the preservation of their national integrity. Re- 
cent events in North China make it plain that all our 
sufferings and compromises, all our yielding since Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, have not only failed to satisfy the 
insatiable demands of our aggressor, but have almost 
brought our nation into the depths of an unfathomable 
abyss. . . . We love peace, but we love justice more. 
We are against any action that will lead to unnecessary 
sacrifice, but we are not afraid to shed our blood for 
the sake of truth and justice.” Kianc WEN-HAN. 

Shanghai. 

a 


Japanese Christians Answer 


Japanese Christians are deeply humiliated by the 
spectacle the militarists staged in Tokyo in the spring. 
They seek a better way of strengthening the Japanese 
people than by militarism. 

Christians held a great mass meeting in Tokyo in 
April. The meeting released to the nation a statement 
which reviews the perilous thought currents which are 
sweeping like surging tides across the world and the 
pernicious effects of materialistic thinking from which 
the Empire has not escaped. Recognizing that Chris- 
tians in the past have fallen far short of fulfilling their 
great mission in the world, in deep repentance they 
affirm in this crisis their belief “that only the gospel 
of Christ can be the safe guiding star for the people’s 
thinking and can bring ‘eternal welfare to the father- 
land. Zealously, therefore, we bestir ourselves, and 
emphasizing the love of God and the grace of Christ 
we proclaim this gospel to our fellow nationals. We, 
the Christians of the Empire, united and with an un- 
broken front, propose to launch a great union evan- 
gelistic movement and carry forward a nationwide dy- 
namic program of aggressive evangelism.” 

This nationwide evangelistic movement is the offi- 
cially recognized and financially underwritten move- 
ment of most of the denominations and Christian or- 
ganizations in the Empire. 


& 
“ABC” Reading Party 


Delegates from the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, traveling together in the summer of 1935 on a 
Danube steamer to attend the General Committee meet- 
ing of the World’s Student Christian Federation at 
Chamcoria, Bulgaria, discussed the lack of effective 
personal contact between their respective Student 
Christian Movements. They conceived the idea of 
planning a special meeting of younger leaders of the 
three countries to be held in the summer of 1936. The 
plan has met with considerable enthusiasm. <A party 
of about fifteen British Student “movers” arrived to 
meet with ten Canadians and ten Americans at Marl- 
boro, New Hampshire. The reading party was in 
progress as this issue went to press. 
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wWw.S8.C.F. News 


Suzanne de Dietrich spent several months in South 
America in the winter and spring, working to organize 
and strengthen young Student Christian Movements. 
Her reports indicate many signs of encouragement, and 
reports from others indicate their enthusiasm for all 
that this able Federation secretary did for and with 
them. Mlle. de Dietrich will leave in October for 
Ceylon and India where she will attend the meeting of 
the Executive of the World’s Y. W. C. A. and visit a 
number of colleges and universities. 


The British Student Christian Movement is holding 
its next Quadrennial International and Missionary 
Conference in Birmingham, January 1-7, 1937. The 
topic chosen is “God Speaks to This Generation.” 


The Committee of the recently constituted Student 
Christian Movement in Lithuania writes: “At present 
our Association has twenty-eight delegates. To work 
in a country in which the majority of the population 
adheres very definitely to Roman Catholicism is not 
easy. And we have no leaders who have been in touch 
with the Student Christian Movement and who can 
help, support, and advise us. The conferences which 
our delegates could attend have been of great signifi- 
cance to us.” 


The Students’ Christian Association of South Africa 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary in July, previous to 
the General Conference at Hellesbosch. 


“I have just come back from our Students’ Annual 
Conference at Selce (Yugoslavia). About sixty stu- 
dents from three universities participated. We had a 
very interesting and very successful time and I am 
very glad to tell you that we have been able to run the 
conference with the cooperation of students alone with- 
out any extra help from outside.” 


A Student Christian Movement was recently formed 
in Lisbon, Portugal. 


The Executive Secretary of the Federation manages 
to keep busy! Dr. Visser ’t Hooft represented the 
Federation at the Fourth Centenary of the Reforma- 
tion in Geneva in June; presided over the conference 
for Christian workers among boys and girls of sec- 
ondary schools at Dassel; gave lectures at the Ecu- 
menical Theological Seminar the end of July; attended 
the Federation’s Summer Conference at Les Avants, 
August 5-11, and left for the United States imme- 
diately thereafter. He is coming to this country to at- 
tend the Pacific Area Conference at Mills College, 
California, and the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Executive, as well as various meetings and con- 
ferences of the Movements in this country and Canada. 
He will return to Europe in November. 


“The Mediterranean cra has vanished—the Atlantic 
era is waning—the Pacific era is dawning.” —T HEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


International Tea 


the Penn State delegation brought back to the 
campus from the Indianapolis Quadrennial the prize- 
package idea of an International Tea. “Why not try 
the same idea at Penn State?” Accordingly, invita- 
tions were sent to sixty foreign-born students, to mem- 
bers of the faculty in the department of languages, 
to the Cosmopolitan Club, to local church student 
groups. 

There was not a dull moment for the seventy per- 
sons who came to the tea in the lounge of Old Main 
on May 24. Immediately upon arrival each was given 
a paper and pencil, with orders to secure autographs 
of at least six persons born in different countries and 
of two persons born in different states. The effect 
was explosive! Eight autographs were the fee for ad- 
mittance to the balcony where punch and cookies were 
being served. In the meantime, music helped create a 
festive atmosphere 

Some of the countries represented were: England, 
Canada, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Syria, 
Scotland, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Cuba, Russia, China, 
Philippines, Poland, British Guinea. One student from 
abroad said, “This should be done every year!” An- 
other replied, “That is ridiculous. This sort of thing 
should happen at least every two weeks!” 


e 
Christian Mission Fellowship 


In an experiment in Christian World Fellowship 
twenty-seven college and seminary students, represent- 
ing nine denominations and coming from eleven states 
and four countries, met for six weeks (June 20-Aug. 
2) at Lisle, New York. They were under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend and Mrs. DeWitt C. Baldwin of 
Burma, now working among students in America. 
The experiment was sponsored by the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions aided by the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, and Presbyterian Boards. Included in the 
group were a Japanese, a Chinese, a Filipino, and an 
American Negro. The purpose of the Fellowship was 
to promote world vision and brotherhood and to pro- 
vide these students with the means of practical service 
in the interpretation of the task of Christianity in this 
day and age. Living in a closely-knit Christian fellow- 
ship and working with a common purpose and for a 
challenging cause, they sought to share their experience 
with communities in central New York State and 
northern Pennsylvania. 

The first week was given to intensive training under 
able leadership. Thereafter, the first half of each week 
the group met in Lisle for lectures, discussion groups 
and informal devotional services. Among those who 
gave time to the Fellowship, talking on rural sociology 


—on the local campus 


and on the work of the church at home and abroad, 
were Ralph E. Diffendorfer, T. H. P. Sailer, William 
Mather of Cornell Summer School, Doctors Cart. 
wright, Donohugh and Dawber, of the Methodist 
Board of Foreign or Home Missions, T. H. Sun of 
China, Brewer Eddy, Robert E. Hume and Gains 
Glenn Atkins. The four remaining days of each week 
were spent carrying on intensive programs of service 
in four or five different rural communities. Practical 
services in the churches included teaching in Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools, the holding of socials and panel 
discussions, showing movies of mission work, teaching 
Sunday-school classes, taking charge of Sunday wor. 
ship services and presenting two missionary dramas— 
Ba Thane and Mud IValls. In these week-end trips a 
total of forty or more communities were visited, and 
reports have indicated that the work of the visitors was 
appreciated. 

The achievements of the summer’s work were two- 
fold. The students themselves discovered a new phi- 
losophy of missions, a new zest for cooperative living, 
and a new challenge for Christian service. The values 
and stimulus of this corporate Christian experience 
have made them feel that it is through just such Fel- 
lowships throughout the earth that the world-wide 
Christian community will eventually come about. 


College Cooperatives 

Cooperatives have hit the campus, and hit it hard, 
Today 138 cooperatives, most of which have sprung 
up within the last four years, serve more than 32,000 
members on campuses scattered across the country. 
Together they do a business of well over $2,750,000 
annually. 

Typical is the story of what happened at Texas 
A. and M. College where in 1932 twelve boys banded 
themselves together to run their own dormitory and 
buy cooperatively from local retailers. Today these 
twelve boys have been replaced by 533 who save them- 
selves over $80,000 a year by furnishing their own 
rooms and meals for $8 to $10 monthly. They doa 
joint business of $2,000 a week, and manufacturers 
are begging for their account. On this one campus 
more than a thousand students have been enabled to 
attend college who would have found it impossible 
were it not for the cooperative. At universities in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and California the growth 
of the cooperatives has been limited only by the num- 
ber of dormitories available, and long waiting lists are 
maintained. 

College bookstores are established institutions on a 
score of American campuses. Coop cafeterias, clean- 
ing and pressing establishments and other cooperative 
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services are growing rapidly. The savings to students 
average from ten to fifty per cent. 

These 138 codperatives now have a national organi- 
zation: The National Committee on Student Coopera- 
tives, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago. Available is 
A Handbook of Studerit Codperative Associations, 15c. 
Secure from: California Codperative Council, P. O. 
30x 859, Pasadena, California. 

* 
Objectives 

These are the objectives of the Student Christian 
Associations of Oklahoma for 1936-1937: “We the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the Colleges of Okla- 
homa unite in furthering the following objectives dur- 
ing the year 1936-1937: (1) To make temperance a 
controlling factor in every phase of life. (2) To dis- 
cover and utilize our leisure time according to our 
Christian ethics. (3) To promote pacific relationships 
among individuals, social groups and nations. (4) To 
build a society in which all men have the economic op- 
portunity to be brothers. (5) To build a better rela- 
tionship between religion and education through the 
medium of students and teachers. (6) To live in our 
personal and social life a more vital religion, in order 
that we may more fundamentally approach our other 
objectives and the commonplace happenings of our 
everyday lives. In these tasks we seek to approach the 
Kingdom of God and to build our lives on the founda- 
tion of the principles of Jesus.” 

a 
Teacher's Oaths 

Nineteen states have laws requiring teachers to take 
oaths of loyalty. Ten require teachers in private and 
parochial as well as public schools to take the oath and 
four states require aliens as well as citizens to take it. 
Bills introduced in sixteen states in 1935 were defeated 
in seven states and vetoed by governors in two states. 
The campaign was sponsored by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and supported by the American 
Legion, the Elks, Chambers of Commerce and by the 
Hearst newspapers. 

The nation’s teachers, assembled in convention in 
Portland, Oregon, this summer, assailed the oath laws. 
They voted enthusiastically that “teachers should be ac- 
corded full right of all citizens to express publicly their 
views and ally themselves with organizations of their 
own choosing.” 

As a warning of the extremes to which the oath bills 
may lead, a huge display in the lobby of the convention 
hall exhibited a magnified copy of a letter sent out by 
Representative Thomas Blanton of Texas to teachers 
in the District of Columbia school system. In the Dis- 
trict, every teacher must sign an oath twice a month 
that he has not taught “communism” in the previous 
two weeks. For failure to sign the teacher loses his 
pay and runs the risk of losing his position. 

Typical questions in the Blanton letter: “Do you 
believe in God? Do you believe in any of the doctrines 
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of Communism? Have you read any of the writings 
of Professor George S. Counts, or of Dr. Charles A. 
Beard?” (Dr. Counts is one of the nation’s leading 
educators and is on the staff of Columbia University. 
Dr. Beard has a nation-wide reputation as lecturer, 
teacher and historian; his “The Rise of American 
Civilization” is rated an authentic interpretation of 
American history. ) 

Federal Commissioner of 
Studebaker was a “keynoter” among the speakers 
against the oath bills. “It is part of our duty as public 
servants in a democracy to plan careful defenses against 
the suppression of the rights of the people,” he de- 
clared. “Teachers may well take warning from the 
experience of the adherents to democracy in some coun- 
tries abroad and realize that active defense of demo- 
cratic rights, whenever and wherever they are ques- 
tioned, is essential.” 


Education John W. 


Here and There 


National Preaching Mission, Of major significance 
is the National Preaching Mission, to be launched in 
mid-September. Eminent Christian leaders are par- 
ticipating in this broadside attempt to bring the Chris- 
tian message before men and women in all parts of the 
country. Members of the National Mission will visit 
twenty-five cities during the three months of the cam- 
paign. In addition, there will be in November a simul- 
taneous eight-day preaching mission—from Sunday to 
Sunday—in local parishes of all denominations 
throughout the entire country. 

Eminent Christian ministers and statesmen of this 
country and other countries are participating. Among 
these are T. Z. Koo of China, Principal Whale of 
Cambridge, E. Stanley Jones of India, Muriel Lester 
of Kingsley Hall in London, Henry L. Henriot of 
Switzerland. 


Still Pioneering! For the first time in American 
history, citizens of a state will vote directly on a matter 
related to military policy. At the general election in 
Oregon in November, voters may express their opinion 
on the issue of compulsory military training in the uni- 
versity and state college. After years of vain petitions 
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to the state board of education from farmer, labor, 
church, and other organizations, students and leaders 
from these groups formed last April the Oregon Com- 
mittee for Peace and Freedom. In July they presented 
to the Secretary of State petitions with 20,000 signa- 
tures demanding that the noncompulsory military train- 
ing bill be placed on the ballot. The committee has 
been informed that the requirements for an initiative 
bill have been met and that the measure will be on the 
ballot. 

Many Oregonians are busy with a well-rounded edu- 
cational campaign that will carry through until Novem- 
ber. If the act is passed it will set an important prece- 
dent for other states, especially in making clear the 
right of the people to determine democratically matters 
of military policy. 


The Nye-Kvale Bill. What should we be doing 
about the Nye-Kvale Amendment? The following are 
suggested : 

1. Study the question of militarism in education and also the 
Nye-Kvale Bill. (Secure report from the National Peace Con- 
ference, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 5c.) 

2. Write to your senators or congressmen asking for a 


printed copy of the testimony given at the June hearing. 
(Free. ) 

3. Discover, through correspondence or personal interview, 
the attitude of your senators and congressmen on this state- 
ment and ask their pledge of support for this measure when it 
comes before the next Congress. 


Subversive. The LaFollete committee of the U. S. 
Senate, which is investigating violations of civil liber- 
ties, was asked by 1,000 teachers attending the summer 
session at Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
extend its probe to the “subversive” and “un-American 
activities” of William Randolph Hearst. The resolu- 
tion charged that Heart’s “vicious Fascist policies are 
alien to our country and inimical to its institutions.” 

Students will be glad to know that the American 
League Against War and Fascism has a People’s Com- 
mittee Against Hearst. This committee has issued the 
warning “Before you read your paper read the spec- 
tacular inside story of the man who publishes that 
paper!” It has mailed 100,000 postcards to Hearst ad- 
vertisers and has printed 500,000 leaflets and 50,000 
pamphlets in its drive. Eight or ten other national or- 
ganizations are conducting campaigns against Hearst, 
America’s Number One Fascist. 
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Paths of Glory a dramatization of Humphrey Cobb’s 
powerful novel, was presented at Limestone College as 
a community peace project, with the interest and sup- 
port of the churches, the women’s and men’s clubs, and 
the schools of the near-by town. As a background for 
the play, symbolic space-setting was utilized. Up cen- 
ter stood a great monument, engraved “To the War 
Dead.” During the seventeen scenes the curtain was 
closed only once. Darkness closed in at the end of 
each scene. The few bits of furniture were shifted in 
the dark. As the scenes passed from barrack to road, 
to dugout, to trench, to battle and headquarters, they 
were welded together through the moments of dark- 
ness by the thunder of cannon, the scream of shells, 
falling rain, the tramp of weary feet, the beat of drum, 
the call of the bugle. The play made a deep impression 
on this audience. 


Write Your Own Platform. Every issue facing our 
country is affected by the central problem of war or 
peace. The platforms of the major political parties 
fail to recognize this relationship. With a group, think 
through your own political platform for peace. The 
National Peace Conference has put together a “kit” 
containing: (1) an analysis of national issues; (2) 
pamphlet material concerning these issues; (3) helps 
for group discussion. (Secure from THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN for 50c.) 


Library. The C. A. Book Club of Connecticut Wes- 
leyan has a circulating library of forty-nine books. 
The titles are divided into groups of seven—on peace, 
social conditions, philosophy of religion, and biography. 
Students are encouraged to make suggestions regarding 
the choice of additional books and methods of circulat- 
ing them effectively. 


New Missionaries. The Northern Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions held a three-day confer- 
ence in June with its newly appointed missionaries. 
Twenty-five young men and women thought through 
with experienced missionaries and board officials such 
areas as: The Home Church and the Board, Relation- 
ships on the Field, the World Today, the Individual’s 
Equipment. 


Labor Sunday, The Federal Council of Churches’ 
Labor Sunday Message to churches contains this para- 
graph: “It is intolerable to the Christian spirit that we 
should forget the human havoc which economic depres- 
sion has caused, and which no haphazard business re- 
vival can possibly cure. Out of the crucible of these 
recent years, one iron purpose should be forged: 
namely, the will that nothing shall divert us from the 
continuing effort to find those necessary ways of read- 
justment—whether through voluntary cooperative or- 
ganizations, through taxation, or through other practi- 
cable controls—by which those who are now doomed to 
a cramped existence may be set free into larger life. 
The Christian influence ought to bring to our contem- 
porary world three things: a compassionate heart, a 
courageous mind, a faith in the will of Christ as the 
one and only way for our world’s redemption.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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THE SOMMER 


CONFERENCES 








“Vision Hill”—Lake Geneva 


THE summer produced a notable series of confer- 
ences which cover a wide range in size, subject matter, 
and technic. A few of these are here summarized. 

Unique was the Fiftieth Anniversary Northfield Stu- 
dent Conference. Because the first student conference 
(called by Dwight L. Moody in 1886) met at Mount 
Hermon, the conference returned to that site for this 
fiftieth anniversary session. About 150 undergraduates 
were present. Announcements of the Anniversary, sent 
to something over fifteen hundred alumni of the con- 
ferences of the early years of ’86 to 92, brought a large 
number of letters from men now at work in positions 
of responsibility around the world. Letters expressing 
appreciation for the abiding influence of those confer- 
ences came from such persons as Bishop Welch in 
China, a business man in California, and men of all 
walks of life in many different countries. The anni- 
versary address, given on Saturday night by Robert E. 
Speer, was a magnificent summary of the accomplish- 
ments of men whose initial inspiration came from at- 
tendance at these Northfield Conferences. 

The outstanding feature of the conference was the 
series of lectures by Professor John Macmurray of 
London University. It is significant that the influence 
of the first student conference was spread widely 
through New England by the visit of Henry Drum- 
mond in 1887. Many feel that the message which 
Professor Macmurray brought is as fresh and vital for 
our day as was Drummond’s for an earlier day. 


The Silver Bay Student Conference was held at 
Silver Bay on Lake George, New York, June 17-24. 
The theme of the conference was “Christian Youth as 
American Citizens.” There was an attendance of 266 
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students and faculty. The delegations represented 
campuses from New England, New York State, New 
Jersey, Goucher College in Baltimore, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege in Virginia and Ohio State. 

The aim set by the Silver Bay Student Committee 
was to try to determine, at least in part, through formal 
and informal discussion, through platform presentation 
and individual conferences, what attitudes and convic- 
tions concerning modern society should characterize 
American youth when it calls itself Christian. There 
was a definite feeling throughout the conference of a 
search being made by the entire group together for the 
truth concerning Christian discipline and responsibili- 
ties. 

Eaglesmere, Pennsylvania, was the scene of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic S.C. M. Conference. Noteworthy was the 
fine spirit of group life, seminar discussions led by 
John Macmurray and the daily Bible discussion groups. 
They were most provocative of thought. A highlight 
was the program at which Mr. and Mrs. Edward Car- 
roll of the India Delegation spoke. A Federation Ban- 
quet also brought the international emphasis. 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin (Y. W. C. A. Conference) 
rallied more than four hundred delegates. Careful 
planning over a seven-month period produced a most 
effective gathering. The colloquia, groups for discus- 
sion, were adequately led and enthusiastically partici- 
pated in. Outstanding leaders: President Laurens 
Seelye, Mrs. Frederic Paist, Dean Thomas W. Graham, 
Ethel Kawin, Terlitha Gerlach. 


At Blue Ridge, N. C., the program revolved around 
a daily two-hour seminar period in which the 400 stu- 
dent delegates sought to see clearly the kind of a world 
in which we live and to discover ways to meet its chal- 
lenge to Christian students. Other important aspects 
of the conference were: (1) a considerable increase in 
the quantity and quality of student leadership; (2) a 
distinct advance in codperation between the races and a 
more intelligent willingness of white students to join 
their work more closely in the future with Negroes in 
the Movement; (3) general approval by students and 
by a majority of adult leaders of the co-ed character 
of this year’s conference. 


Hollister, Missouri, S. C. M. Conference made his- 
tory this year. For the first time a major student con- 
ference in the Southwest was held on an interracial 
basis. Tribute goes not only to all those present who 











made the experience one of creative fellowship but to 
the small groups of students and leaders who have been 
working toward this end over a period of years. 

A series of lectures on religion was given by Edwin 


Aubrey. Discussion groups, while covering a wide 
field, were well-integrated in the general conference 
theme. Subjects were: Christian Economic Relations, 
Christian Relations, The Church and Social 
Change, Worship, International Relations, Family Re- 
lations, Campus Relations. The International Banquet 
took the Pacific Area Conference for its theme, with 
speakers from the various countries that will be repre- 
sented there. Mirth was provoked by a dramatization 
of the conference program committee under the chair- 
manship of Helen Morton. 


Race 


The Rocky Mountain S. C. M. held its annual con- 
ference at Estes Park, Colorado. A splendid sense of 
fellowship between students and leaders prevailed, no 
doubt fostered by the informal hour for individual or 
group conferences, and the ample allowance for recrea- 
tion. Outstanding addresses were given by Howard 
Thurman of the Ind.a delegation, Kirby Page, George 
A. Coe. A W. 5S. C. F. session was led by Lyman 
Hoover, just returned from student work in China. 
Question groups explored interesting areas of thought 
and action. 


At Seabeck, Washington, between the mountains and 
the sea, the Northeast Y. M. and Y. W. Conference 
met, The theme was “Seabeck—Roads to Growth.” 
The various leaders were successful to a marked degree 
in bringing about an integration of the various ap- 
proaches—religion, world affairs, co-operatives and eco- 
nomics, cultural relationships and family relationships. 
By giving thought to the desirability of integration the 
conference saw the various leaders’ work as part of a 
total experience rather than as unrelated units in a pro- 
gram. Since this was the last conference at which Ray- 
mond Culver was to be present in his official capacity 
as regional secretary, the conference made appropriate 
recognition of the fact through letters of appreciation. 
“They presented me with a copy of Santayana’s The 
Last Puritan. I am not sure as to just what the im- 
plications of this may be!’ Miss Stella Scurlock was 
chosen as full-time executive secretary for the region, 
serving both the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


The Estes Park Seminar on Codperatives met for its 
second annual session. Since its personnel included a 
number of individuals from the ’35 group, the program 
was a continuation of the former summer’s work, with 
a minimum of repetition for the benefit of newcomers. 
Following a group discussion to determine hours, tech- 
niques, and general subject matter, the details of the 
program were laid out by an educational committee 
composed entirely of students. The lectures and dis- 
cussions covered not only the philosophy and practice 
of various phases of the codperative movement in 
America and Europe, but also a study of cooperative 
book stores, dormitories, and cafeterias in colleges and 
the making of plans to establish at least one such co- 
Operative enterprise on each campus represented. 
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The Christian Youth Conference of North America, 
held at Lakeside, Ohio, June 23-28, 1936, registered 834 
young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five. Of this number 425 were college students, repre- 
senting 175 different colleges and universities from 
Maine to California, as well as a number of institu- 
tions of Canada. 

These young people did a most excellent piece of 
work through a series of commissions out of which 
came a fourfold result: (1) Each group evolved a 
statement of specific individual responsibility for Chris- 
tian youth. (2) Each commission selected definite 
group activities for Christian action. (3) The com- 
missions contributed to a general platform for Chris- 
tian youth action. (4) Steps were indicated which 
Christian youth agencies might take to promote the 
work of the program of Christian Youth Building a 
New World on a nation-wide scale. 

A very important meeting held at the conference was 
under the auspices of the University Commission of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. All col- 
lege and university students who were delegates to the 
conference were present. There came from this meet- 
ing a twofold emphasis, (1) That the program of the 
Christian Youth Conference of North America be em- 
phasized and articulated in all Christian student groups 
during the coming school year. (2) That in local 
campus situations, regional meetings and in all the na- 
tional work of the Christian Associations and the 
churches, there be given a strong emphasis to coopera- 
tive projects in the common Christian task. 

In the commissions, as well as in the general ses- 
sions, it was clearly evident that college students and 
others were intent on initiating ways and means by 
which Christian young people may make the religion 
and ideals of Jesus effective in the present world situa- 
tion. The Lakeside Conference may be regarded as 
one of the more significant of the summer’s gatherings 
of Christian youth. 


The International Student Institute was a project 
sponsored jointly by the National Student Federation 
and [International House in New York City. The 
theme of the conference was, “Forces Behind Present 
World Unrest.” Present were students from some of 
the leading colleges in the United States, and also stu- 
dent representatives from Honduras, Estonia, Ger- 
many, China, France, Uganda, Greece, Japan. In the 
mornings talks on general world problems were given 
to the entire group and the seminar discussions in the 
afternoons were closely correlated to each morning 
lecture. 


There were three seminar sections. No resolutions 
were adopted by the conference as a whole. It was 
agreed that similar conferences should be held in the 
coming years, for through such discussions interna- 
tional good will may be furthered. Among the lec- 
turers were: James G. MacDonald, Stephen Duggan, 
Clark Ejichelberger, Heinz Weischoff, Clyde Eagleton 
of New York University, and Sterling Fisher of the 
New York Times. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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A PROGRAM PAPER 


“How to Promote Study Groups for the Purpose of Understanding Jesus” 


“Christ is the touchstone of Christianity; because of 
the importance of this question we try to bring others 
to see him as he really was; so long as men ask this 
question he will continue to be a living power in the 
world.”—Proressor Kirttey F. Martner, Harvard 
University. 

“How” 

Students have been led to study of the life of Jesus 
by 2 

1. The reading of a book, such as Jesus, Man of 
Galilee—Limbert (25c); They Call Me Carpenter— 
Sinclair (paper, 75c); By an Unknown Disciple ($1) ; 
The Hidden Years—Oxenham ($2); or Why I Believe 
in the Bible—Smith (American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature, pamphlet, 2c). 

2. Crises of life and perplexing personal problems 
which reveal the need for light and guidance. 

3. The sense of need for remade individuals which 
comes from a sympathizing and responsive study of so- 
cial questions. 

4. “Happy, effective, illumined individuals” who tes- 
tify that Jesus has helped them “get that way.” 

5. A statement by a professor in the course of a class- 
room lecture or discussion. 

6. A challenging sermon. 

7. The reading of thoughtful magazine articles, or 
good books—biography, internationalism, religion. 

8. The stirring of the spiritual life of the campus 
by a visiting Christian leader. 

9. The discovery of a fresh, modern translation of 
the New Testament (Moffatt, Weymouth, or Good- 
speed). 

10. An enthusiastic student trying to pattern his life 
on the life of Jesus. 

11. The existence of a study group in a college liv- 
ing center. 

12. The challenge of a campus-wide program. 

13. Attendance at a retreat or summer conference. 

These opportunities should be fully utilized; further, 
they should be precipitated by all those who believe that 
Jesus has significance for modern youth. 


“WHEN” AND “\WHERE” 


a. Where “It Can’t Be Done.” There are some 
campuses where those who should be “doing it’ con- 
fidently assert that it can’t be done. The reason is 
that it never has been done; or, worse, it was tried once 
and didn’t “get over.” The only answer to this defeat- 
ist attitude is demonstration. Fortunately one man or 
one woman has frequently been able to produce a 
demonstration. 

b. Natural Living Centers. This means meeting in 
a parlor; some student’s room; in dormitories, frater- 
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nity houses, boarding houses. The size of the group 
may vary from three to thirty; ten or twelve is ideal. 
Meetings usually hold for one hour, once a week, over 
a period of six to twelve weeks. The leader may be a 
qualified student or older person. In the natural living 
centers the students know each other intimately, bull 
sessions are held, conflicting ideals clash in theory and 
practice, personal and group standards are subtly and 
unconsciously but deeply set. Study groups at this 
strategic sector are difficult; but when they are effec- 
tive they influence life where it is lived. 

c. Throughout the Campus. This goal is ambitious 
and only infrequently is it achieved. At various col- 
leges, however, during different periods in the history 
of the Movement, a large proportion of the campus 
has participated in such a program. Obviously, several 
years of experiences like those related under a. and b. 
are prerequisite. Programs oulined under d., f. and g. 
also help prepare the ground. The requirements are: 

1. A strong, experienced Study Chairman and com- 
mittee. 

2. Thorough appraisal of the campus situation and 
a statesmanlike plan. Main steps: 


a. Publicity (not posters only), e.g.: All sermons 
emphasize the significance of Jesus, on a given 
Sunday. Review one or two important books 
in college prayers, class themes, etc., to concen- 
trate thought on Jesus and his contribution to 
life. 

b. A prepared-for meeting of the most likely pro- 
moters of groups in all centers. 

c. A chance to participate in building the list of 
topics to be discussed. 


3. One or more leaders’ training groups, meeting 
weekly, attended by all leaders and assistant leaders 
and led by an experienced person. 

4. Competent leaders—usually students who know 
the value of such groups and have had the experience 
of leading one. 

5. Constant check-up on effectiveness, reappraisal 
and change of emphasis and method, in the light of ex- 
perience. 

d. Cabinet Meetings. The cabinet are not merely 
committee chairmen; they are responsible spiritual 
leaders in the Association. Their plans, programs and 
deliberations, and their personal lives, need the atmos- 
phere and perspective which the study of Jesus can 
give. It is too tragically easy for individuals and or- 
ganizations to lose sight of their purpose in a preoccu- 
pation with means. Those whose purposes transcend 
and conflict with the world as it is will recognize an 
urgent need for drive and spiritual nourishment. Chris- 











tian history has repeatedly revealed that a fresh, direct 
exposure to the records of the life of Jesus can repro- 
duce the quality of life out of which those records came 
—the quality of the life of Jesus. It is an indispensa- 
ble means by which confused, visionless, perplexed and 
discouraged Christian leaders find new vigor, light, life. 
A cabinet may have a preference for one of numerous 
possible plans: 

1. Where the cabinet members are individually lead- 
ing study groups, and perhaps also attending a lead- 
ers’ training group, the cabinet initiates its business 
session with a brief devotional period and omits study. 

2. Alternate weekly meetings of the cabinet may be 
given exclusively to study; or— 

3. Business may be limited to a half hour each week, 
leaving a half hour for study; or— 

4. The cabinet may hold a business meeting once a 
month and use the remaining three (or four) meetings 
for study. 

5. Cabinets which set aside a full evening a week for 
their meeting may have an hour or more for study 
without encroaching upon the time needed for planning 
and business. 

e. Church School. A Church School class presents 
a normal opportunity for study about Jesus. Working 
cooperatively, secretaries and cabinet members have 
helped organize classes and have led them. 

f. Planning Conferences and Field Councils. What 
is said above concerning the need for study about 
Jesus in connection with regular cabinet meetings ap- 
plies equally to all of these gatherings. 

g. Weekly Meetings of the Association. Many As- 
sociations feel that a weekly meeting of the membership 
is necessary but find it difficult to build a satisfactory 
program. A series of three, five or more studies of 
Jesus has been proved an appreciated innovation. 

h. “Study Retreats.” An intensive period given ex- 
clusively to the study of Jesus will obviously produce 
better results than most of the above-mentioned plans. 
Groups may be co-ed or not, may include the cabinet 
only or a larger group, and may be planned for one 
college or for several. 

i. Special Interest Group, e.g., Race; War; Eco- 
nomics; Is Prayer Reasonable?; Need for a Moral 
Standard; etc. One secretary usually starts a group 
after a personal interview with one puzzled student, 
adding a few others to him. 

For these groups, gathered together by a common in- 
terest, a study of a single or composite gospel for the 
mind and spirit of Jesus relative to that interest is fre- 
quently helpful intellectually and spiritually. A twenty- 
minute period at the beginning or close of the hour, or 
hour and a quarter, may be rewarding. Care should be 
taken to avoid searching for authoritative answers to 
specific questions related to situations of our own day 
which Jesus could not have foreseen. 

j. Faculty Fireside. A group, small enough to be 
friendly and informal, might well meet at the home of 
a professor for a series of discussions on questions that 
the group members want to talk about. 
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SUPPLEMENTING THE CURRICULUM 


Many colleges where the curriculum offers a tempt- 
ing variety of Bible courses have felt that voluntary 
groups are unnecessary. Experience proves, however, 
that they have supplemental value worth seeking be- 
cause: such a group is free to discuss and seek help 
on problems that are pressing for solution; noncredit 
courses sometimes are conducive to freer and more 
fearless thinking; natural friendship groups are lifted 
to higher levels; such groups, making practical use of 
knowledge gained in curricular courses, may become 
laboratory courses; experimental groups are important; 
the ardor aroused in this process will result in more 
enrollments and deeper interest in curriculum work. 


LEADERSHIP 


In leadership lies the pivot of success. Leaders can 
be secured in two ways: they can be “discovered” or 
“manufactured.” 

Students often prove to be capable leaders, but only 
when they loyally attend the Leaders’ Training Group. 
One hour each for preparation, for the leaders’ group 
and for the group meeting—this is a good deal for one 
week; but it is an experience-tested necessity and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of many, well worth the cost. 

Some fine work has been done by ministers and fac- 
ulty men; there is danger, however, that their training 
in the technique of sermon and lecture may tempt them 
to talk a group into admiration or boredom. Either 
will frustrate the real purpose, which is study with per- 
sonal effort and participation by the group members. 

Even on small college campuses the number of per- 
sons available for study group leadership, men or 
women of experience and technique sufficient to begin 
the process, is sometimes greater than the number of 
groups that can actually be organized. 

Week-end retreats, held especially for faculty mem- 
bers and carefully selected upper-classmen, are a means 
of providing special training for leadership of study 
groups. When retreats include representatives from 
several campuses within a small radius, the expense of 
bringing in an expert leader from the outside is reduced 
to a small item for each Association. 

A fruitful project for any Association is the sending 
of one or more professors to a summer student confer- 
ence or to one of the Bible study camps held each sum- 
mer under the leadership of Henry B. Sharman and 
others. With the advantage of such a summer experi- 
ence one person may go far in solving the “study prob- 
lem” on his campus. 

“Way” 


Any group or individual that wants to find out more 
about Jesus or about the principles which he lived out 
can do so. One way is to sit down and decide: (1) 
What do we as individuals and as a group want to get 
from this study? That is, why study the life of Jesus? 
If there are no compelling and definable wants motivat- 
ing the group, it would be well to sing a hymn and 
break up. (2) How can we get what we want from 
this study? The answers may vary: read aloud and 
discuss; special assignments for outside study with re- 
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ports in group; interviews with clergymen, professors, 
business men, etc., who are supposed to have some in- 
formation on the point at issue. (3) Take turns at 
leading. Let the individual who is particularly inter- 
ested in a subject lead the session when it is to be con- 
sidered. (4) Always raise the question: “What differ- 
ence does this make?” Granted that Jesus taught that 
God is a Father who is willing to codperate with his 
children in the solution of their problems, what does 
this mean for me, for us, for society with staggering 
problems of economic maladjustment, unemployment, 
and impending wars? 


Books 
ORGANIZATION AND METHOD 


Campus Biste Stupy CAMPAIGN. Practical 


plan for organizing a group. 10c. 


Bruce Curry. 


CrEATIVE Discussion. A. D. Sheffield. How to create discus- 
sion and avoid aimless talk. 50c (12 for $5.00). 

EvERYMAN’s GUIDE To THE Biste. Bruce Curry. For the lead- 
er or group that wants to work out its own course. 10c (12 
for $1.00). 


Stupy CoursEs 
Jesus AND His Cause. Bruce Curry. The Gospel of Mark; 
questions leading to application of Jesus’ principles to modern 
problems. $1.00. 
PERSONALITY OF JESUS. Kirby Page. 50c. 


Jesus, MAN or Gauicee. Paul Limbert. 25c. 


Jesus as Teacner. Henry Burton Sharman. Narrative of 
Jesus as a teacher told in selected Biblical passages. $2.00. 

Jesus IN THE Recorps. H. B. Sharman. Scripture printed in 
the text and followed by penetrating questions; each week 
has a clearly stated purpose. 23 weeks. $1.25. 

Tue Way or Jesus. Henry T. Hodgkin. Intensive study of 
the life and thinking of Jesus. Arranged for daily study. 
$1.25. 

THe Socia, Princirpres or Jesus. Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Daily use, for 12 weeks. $1.25. 

: Edited by T. W. Graham. The four 
gospels woven into a unified narrative. A pamphlet of sug- 
gested methods of study by Henry P. Van Dusen comes with 
each volume. $1.50. 


Note: Books listed may be secured, at the prices stated, 
through THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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Wayfarer 








I have been particularly pleased to help welcome to 
our Movement “shores” an unusual caravan of visitors 
from abroad. 

* 

I was in Seattle when our old friend, T. Z. Koo, and 
his daughter, Lucy, arrived from China—“T. Z.” to go 
by air to Hollister, Blue Ridge, Eagles Mere, Geneva, 
and a series of other engagements; Lucy by more 
leisurely route to go via Seabeck and a camp in Ver- 
mont to a year of study at Northfield. 

& 

Then the Blue Ridge Secretaries’ Seminar with Dr. 
and Mrs. Macmurray. Without question his is the most 
stimulating voice we have heard in two decades. The 
simple honesty and fearless logic of his addresses and 
discussion overshadowed even the depth and breadth 
of his scholarship. I am advising all my friends to 
read his books—especially “Freedom and the Modern 
World” and his forthcoming “Terry Lectures’ (Yale 
Press). 

3 

Yesterday I sauntered down from my hill-top cabin 
to greet the British-Canadian contingent arriving for 
the Student Movement Reading Party at Mrs. Ker- 
shaw’s summer home in New Hampshire. It was a 
glorious group, although still somewhat overcome by 
the speed with which they had been “bused” along the 
curving mountain roads of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. “‘Why you know we cruised along at 55 miles 
per hour,” said one British lad, “and in England our, 
top speed is 30!” 

a 

Next week I will be welcoming once again our com- 
rade, “Wim” Visser ’t Hooft, who arrives just in time 
to rush out to the Pacific Area Conference at Mills 
College. He will have a few weeks for us in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the Central Field during September. 

a 

Not exactly visitors—but likewise ambassadors of 
friendship on the two-way roads of international under- 
standing—are Lyman Hoover and Andy Roy, who 
with their families returned in June for a year of study 
and home-visit. We shall hope to see much of them. 
Some of my friends think they are “off” missions— 
but they are for Lyman and Andy and they are mis- 
sionaries ! 

« 

The Hazen Foundation is sponsoring a noteworthy 
series of books on religion. The first of these, John 
Bennett’s “Christianity and Our World,” is to appear 
in October; those by Mary Ely Lyman and Walter 
Horton are to follow soon after. One of the attrac- 
tions of this series is the low price of 50 cents for each 
book. Association Press is to be the publisher. 

L 

Changes too numerous to mention without certain 

danger of important omission are taking place this fall 
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THE 


in the Movement staff: Raymond B. Culver leaves the 
Northwest to become President of Frances Shimer Jum 
ior College. Harold Colvin has a year’s leave for studyg 
Chuck Hulac carries on during the interval. Bill Mé@ 
Kee comes to the South as Associate Field Secretary 
Anne Faw becomes S. V. M. Secretary in the South 
Koy McCorkel from his Yale post will serve as Secre 
tary for the Theological Committee. Jack Mulligag 
begins September first as Preparatory School Secretary, 
Bil Easton and his family go early this fall to Log 
Angeles, where he will serve as Field Secretary for 
the Pacific Southwest. 

John Hunt becomes Secretary at Kansas University, 
Bill Genné at Michigan State College. Bill Hammaher 
succeeds “Red” Schaal at Johns Hopkins. Augusta 
Roberts succeeds Margaret Peck at Texas. Ann Gray- 
bill goes to Oberlin; Liela Anderson to the University 
of California at Berkeley; Jone Mack to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Another change of note is the acceptance by John 
Mackay of the presidency of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, succeeding J. Ross Stevenson. 

& 

The Church, the Association and education have lost 
a great leader in the death of Wilfred Fry. A former 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, he became President of the N. 
\W. Ayer Advertising Company. At his death he was 
Chairman of the International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. and President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Northfield Schools. His moral fiber was exemplified 
when with the repeal of prohibition he refused liquor 
advertising even though it cost his firm many contracts. 

& 

I close with these lines from John Drinkwater: 

Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 

Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribb'd and edged with steel, 

To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 
THE WAYFARER. 








THE STUDENT WorLbD 


Breezy---Stimulating---World Wide 


The Fall issue of this Quarterly is sub-titled “Men 
and Women.” It does not attempt to add to the 
abundance of good advice on sex-relations already 
published, but it deals with the spiritual founda- 
tions and implications of sex. 

Articles by writers from Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia, France, Holland, U. S. A. and India give a 
new foundation to 


The Christian Conception of Sex 


Annual subscription $1.50. Combination subscrip- 
tion with “The Intercollegian” $2.25. 
Subscribe through: : : THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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John Macmurray 


QUR social culture has conditioned most of us and 
ur forebears to dislike and to avoid disillusionment. 
It is a painful process and deflates our self-esteem. 
Furthermore it tends to be a nuisance, for it posits 
some degree of change in the arrangement of living we 
have established and come to like—if for no other rea- 
son than that we are used to it. As Professor John 
Macmurray cleverly puts it, “We feel straight, not 
when we are really straight but when we have become 
thoroughly accustomed to our own crookedness: and 
in the name of uprightness we impose our crookedness 
upon the children for their own good.” ‘This quotation 
is from his recent book, Reason and Emotion,’ which 
in itself is a first-class tool for promoting eventful dis- 
ilusionment. ‘The cost of any such disillusionment, we 
learn, however, is recompensed in more than full 
measure: this disillusionment fosters development to 
maturity and development im maturity. Maturity can 
come only when we stop being cocksure and dogmatic, 
when we become humble in our search for truth to the 
point where we not only are willing to be disillusioned, 
but desire to be. Consequently we are justified in 
thinking that our modern science evidences more or 
less maturity in its several branches, but our modern 
art and religion do not. 

The unifying thread which knits the several discus- 
sions of this book into a whole is the presentation of 
reason as “the capacity to behave consciously in terms 
of the nature of what is not ourselves, . . . to behave, 
not in terms of our own nature, but in terms of our 
knowledge of the nature of the world outside. 
Reason is our capacity for objectivity.” Too conclu- 
sively we have assumed that the only connection be- 
tween reason and human activity was limited to 
thought, intellectual reason. We have long known that 
thoughts are true or false, depending upon the relation 
between them and the things to which they refer. 
“True thoughts are thoughts that refer properly to 
reality, and which are thought in terms of the nature 
of the object to which they refer.” But now reason 
must be connected with emotion in precisely the same 
way. “Feelings can be rational or irrational 
through the correctness or incorrectness of their refer- 
ence to reality.” It then becomes clear that feelings 
can be trained: they need not just happen. Emotional 
reason is developed through neither repression nor sub- 





1 Reason and Emotion. 


may. D. Appleton-Century. 
2.00. 
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ordination of the feelings but through integration and 
coordination: and this true discipline must be both in- 
dividual and communal. Of the two—intellectual reason 
and emotional reason—the latter is of far the greater 
importance to mankind, for it is emotion which “stands 
directly behind activity determining its substance and 
direction, while thought is related to action indirectly 
through emotion, determining only its form, and that 
only partially.” 

This concentration upon behaving in terms of the 
reality of what is not the self at once engages the per- 
son in apprehending reality and in appropriate be- 
havior toward it. It foliows that his attention is not 
upon himself and his subjective states when his capac- 
ity for objectivity is functioning. The author leads the 
reader far enough into the bearings of this principle 
upon several human interests to arouse him thoroughly 
to the immanence of numerous and agitating disillu- 
sionings. Let these few suggest and illustrate. The 
work of art which is artistically good is not the one 
which stirs in us associations and feelings which make 
us enjoy ourselves. Rather it is the one that leads us 
by degrees to enjoy it because it forces us to give con- 
sideration to the significance of some individual reality 
in the world outside ourselves. Love on the personal 
level does not inquire whether I am enjoying myself 
in being with the one I think I love, but whether I 
enjoy him because his existence and reality in them- 
selves are important and worthy of cherishing. Chas- 
tity is not the punctilious meeting of external, conven- 
tional requirements, but is full emotional sincerity. 
The family is the only genuinely religious institution 
we have today, and it is so because its unity rests upon 
personal affection and deals with every aspect of per- 
sonality. “The great negation of religion is individual- 
ism... and it is inherently atheistic, however much it 
says ‘Lord, Lord!” 

Studying the book as a whole one finds that the ap- 
plication of the one great principle of emotional reason 
is made to problems of early education and of sex rela- 
tions, and then to science, to art and to religion as the 
three main manifestations of human reason. These 
last receive the fullest treatment, and of these three, 
religion is set first for its wholeness, its concreteness, its 
concern with value, and its personal nature: indeed, 
when mature, it includes and integrates the other two as- 
pects. Religious maturity, however, must wait somewhat 
upon maturity in art, which, in turn, is now due to 
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follow relative maturity in science. Science is over- 
simplified and belittled as being only instrumental to 
art and religion. Art is discussed with illumination 
and is named our architect of the future. Religion, 
since it is the creator of a “communion in conscious 
community,” must begin experimental development of 
human community in everyday living: it must make it 
“real by building it into the actual structure of human 
life on every plane” including political and economic 
activities, all “raised to a higher power and integrated 
in a new unity of personal life.” 

These fragments just quoted may illustrate a char- 
acteristic of the book which repeatedly baffles the 
reader. A number of important terms, such as reality, 
experience, objectivity, and knowledge, are used in 
first one sense and then in another, sometimes in a sense 
not generally known, and all this without clear defini- 
tion on the part of the author. One thinks that he has 
grasped the meaning only to come across some section 
that disqualifies his previous effort. Then, being hu- 
man, the reader is apt to begin to question if the fre- 
quent experiences of fogginess are not due to the fail- 
ure of the author to complete the structure of his 
thought and sharpen the detail. The reader cannot 
come into a fully participating “communion” because 
often he is held back by misty pockets of unclarified 
thinking. 

Though the book is a collection of lectures brought 
together to expound and clarify certain previous teach- 
ings of the author, it is not dependent upon these. It 
will arouse the profound appreciation of the reader be- 
cause it opens to him the experience of sharing de- 
veloping insights with the author. Particularly will 
this happen in the discussions concerning the nature of 
emotional reason and the working of emotional reason 
in art, love and family life. The spirit of the book 
lures on the student with the sense of this sharing with 
a truly wise man in a great enterprise of exploration 
in certain fundamental human interests. There is im- 
plicit a call to participate in fostering the emerging 
issues. In this meaning it is a thrilling book. Without 
question it is a book of outstanding significance, for it 
increases in us the desire to be disillusioned in prepara- 


tion for our next, long-overdue steps toward cultural 
maturity. 
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| A Freshman’s Book Shelf 


A compilation of personal recommendations and 
| library records of “most-called-for books’ 


| : a 


| COLLEGE AND Lire. M. E. Bennett. $2.75. 
IN QUEST OF LIFE’S MEANING. H. P. Van Dusen. $1.00, 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. Bowie. $3.00. 
Jesus AFTER NINETEEN CENTURIES. Tittle. $2.00. 
THE RELIGIOUS Way. Gregory Vlastos. Paper, 25 cents. 
SOLVING PERSONAL PROBLEMS. H. S. and G. L. Elliott, 
$2.00. 
POPULARITY. Regina Westcott Wieman. $1.00. 
SEX LIFE OF YOUTH. Elliott and Bone. Paper, 75 cents, 
A PRIMER OF EcONOmics. Elsie Harper. 60 cents. 
ECONOMICS AND THE Goop Lire. F. E. Johnson. Paper, 


$1.00. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND ECONOMIC CHANGE. Halford Luc. | 
cock. $2.00. 
ECONOMIC IssuES BEHIND THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 
Rose Terlin. 5 cents. 
HEADLINE Books: ‘Dictatorship’; “War Tomorrow”; | 
“Made in U. S. A."’; “Clash in the Pacific’; ‘Peace | 
in Party Platforms.” Paper, 25 cents each. 
LOOKING BACKWaRD. Edward Bellamy. 
THE Epic OF AMERICA. J. T. Adams. 
CREATIVE Society. John Macmurray. 
excerpt 15 cents). 
THE CHURCH AGAINST THE WORLD. 
Miller. $2.00. 
MEN AND WOMEN OF FAR HorIZzONs. 
tor. Paper, 50 cents. 


60 cents. 
$1.75. 

$1.00 (pamphlet 
Niebuhr, Pauck, 


Jesse Wilson, Edi- 


By AN UNKNOWN DIscIPLE. $1.25. 

Ways OF PRAYING. Muriel Lester. 20 cents. 
KAGAWA. Axling. $1.00. 

SONGS FROM THE SLUMS. Kagawa. $1.00. 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY. 
BisLeE. Moffatt Edition. 


Books listed may be ordered through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Elvira Slack. 


| 
| 
$2.00. | 
| 


a 





“What will youth do with science? Will youth control its 
forces in building a new world, a world in which these in 
credible gifts of God are used to set man free—free from the 
degradation of enforced idleness, free from the fear of poverty, 
free from the pollution of greed, free from the pains of pre- 
ventable disease, free from the carnage of war? What will 
youth do with science? This is the paramount question of 
these revolutionary days.” WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER. 





Who's Whe in this Issue 


Joun Bennett, Associate Professor of Christian The- 
ology at Auburn Theological Seminary, is author of So- 
cial Salvation and the forthcoming Christianity and Our 
W orld. 


ALFRED M. BINGHAM is editor of Common Sense and 
author of Jnsurgent America. 


Grorce Apert Coe is widely known through his 
books: What Ails Our Youth, Motives of Men, What Is 
Christian Education, Educating fcr Citizenship. 


C. Gitpert WRENN is transferring this fall from Stan- 
ford to the University of Minnesota, where he will be 
Assistant Director of the college and Associate Professor 
of Education. 


Harry L. KincMaAn, former major league baseball 
player and missionary to China, is now General Secretary 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Recina Westcorr WIEMAN, lecturer in the field of 
psychology of religion, is author of the newly published 
Popularity and co-author of Normative Psychology of 
Religion. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


The Resources of Religion. 
Georgia Harkness. Henry Holt. $2.00. 


In this companion volume to her (Conflicts in Religious 
Thought (34) Dr. Harkness continues her splendid work of 
helping students acclimate themselves to the present religious 
situation. Written while studying at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, the book gives the reader the feeling of viewing a reli- 
gious “March of Time.” Illustrations are as recent as the 
amnesty by Hans Kerrl, head of the Reich Church Ministry, 
to all German pastors expelled by Reich Bishop Mueller. The 
names of men quoted, read like the roster of contributors to 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. The student will find here religion as 
contemporary as the newspaper, interpreted in the light of the 
best thought of this student generation’s acknowledged religious 
leadership. 

The approach of the book is adapted particularly to under- 
classmen. The student “gun shy” of orthodox phraseology will 
find himself disarmed by the simple objective definitions of 
religion given in the first section. Yet one cannot help being 
impressed as he proceeds by the frank evangelical meanings 
which are drawn from them. 

The picture of the contemporary scene, in the second section, 
is clear and distinct in outline. The freshman will profit much 
from this delineation of the chaotic world, the impotent church 
and the “enlightened paganism” to which he must bring “the 
resources of religion.” The statements made are all true to 
fact yet one wonders why twenty-four pages were necessary 
to describe the “impotence of the church” and only six for its 
“areas of power.” The proportions could be changed and the 
picture still be true. 

The last third of the book deals with the theme which gives 
it its title. Here again the author reveals her fine balance be- 
tween clear intellectual definition and mystical insight. The 
student will finish the book with a clearer knowledge of what 
“the resources of religion” are, a more definite technique for 
using them, and a stronger desire for their development. 

CuHeEstTer H. Loucks. 

University of Washington. 


© 
Days of Wrath. 


By Andre Malraux. Random House. $1.75. 


If one has read Malraux’s Man’s Fate I think he will enjoy 
Days of Wrath much more than without the background of the 
longer story. In Malraux’s works one finds the best of prole- 
tarian story-telling. Into Days of Wrath is packed the pathos 
and the chaos of the revolutionary movement which was driven 
underground in Germany by the coming into power of the Nazis. 
Kassner symbolizes the numberless victims of the brutal de- 
mobilization of the Communist Party in Germany by the minions 
of Hitler. But it is not the prisons, not the brutality, not the 
darkness, that impresses one in the story. Here is portrayed the 
vitality of comradeship. “It is difficult to be a man. But it is 
more difficult to become one by enriching one’s fellowship with 
other men than by cultivating one’s individual peculiarities.” 
One may not altogether agree that freedom may be defined only 
for man “in the knowledge and manipulation of his fate,” but 
Malraux also obtains in his book the reality of union which 
these who have forsaken everything for the Cause find in their 
fellowship of suffering. 

There are moments of great writing—the description of the 
airplane escape from Germany to Austria; Kassner and his wife 
groping for a satisfactory definition and philosophy of “joy”— 
these two bits alone make Days of Wrath worth while from a 
literary point of view. And, as a powerful portrayal of Hitler 
brutality, the book has few equals. CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
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Dean of the Small College. 
Clyde A. Milner. Christopher Publishing House. $1.75. 


President Milner gives us in this book a clear discussion of 
the dean’s task in relation to the purposes and objectives of the 
college which he serves. Pursuant to this study there was a 
survey of one hundred colleges. In the selection of these col- 
leges, the building of questions which should yield valuable in- 
formation, the assembling and sorting of the mass of data, the 
author was not lost or even entangled with the details. 

He secures perspective by outlining first of all a Christian 
philosophy of education. For all who accept the Christian reli- 
gion as vital in the human venture of living, this outline is sound 
both in the “general principles” and in the “distinctive aims.” 
This background furnishes a frame of reference for the inter- 
pretation of all material secured by correspondence and inter- 
views. The study reveals not only the primacy of the dean’s 
office in the small college but also the. immature conception of 
those functions in the minds of educators in general and of deans 
in particular. It recognizes the difficulties of a period in which 
all educational procedure is being challenged. It discovers in 
the relation of faculty members and students certain fundamen- 
tals which are essential regardless of changing curricula and 
differing personnel. In building this relationship the dean is at 
the focal point. 

The book is illuminating and clarifying. It should have a 
profound influence upon college administration. Furthermore, it 
will be of great interest to all who are concerned about the 
training of the oncoming generation. W. O. MENDENBALL. 

Whittier. 

. 
The Great Evangel. 


By Lynn Harold Hough. Cokesbury. $1.50. 


Each new book by the Dean of Drew Theological Seminary 
can be reckoned upon to have two characteristics, at least. It 
will transmit to the reader a sense of the eternal, and it will 
set the everlasting things in high relief, by illustrations drawn 
from a wide range of classical and contemporary thought. 

The present volume, which is true to type, consists of a series 
of five lectures at Emory University. The argument of the 
book might very briefly be summarized as follows: Life can 
be truly lived at no level and in no sphere unless it is grounded 
in God. The divine message that lies at the heart of Chris- 
tianity is relevant to every part of human nature and to every 
sphere of human life. It has significance for the mind of man, 
for what is true evangelism but “intelligence on fire,” “the in- 
tellect ablaze”? The gospel is a challenge to conscience: a 
preacher must make inescapable for every man “the terrible 
choice.” It opens up the inmost heart of God and claims the 
heart and loyalty of man. It is only in the measure in which 
man’s total personality responds to God and human builders 
have before them a pattern of the everlasting city, that society 
can be built on a pure and permanent basis. “The City of Man 
will be nobly built by just those persons who, on the far horizon, 
see the stately ramparts of the City of God.” 

Dean Hough occupies a vanguard place among that growing 
number of people in this country who have experienced the 
futilities of so-called religious liberalism with its uncertainties 
and relativities. In the course of their spiritual pilgrimage 
they have discovered that religion is not all a quest, that in 
Christianity there is something given, something which comes 
to us in the Christian tradition and is verified in Christian 
experience. This something we and our generation do not dis- 
cover for the first time, but whoever among us does discover 
it will be equipped as none other to do the work of his gen- 
eration. This will be understood tomorrow better than today, 
and best of all the day after tomorrow. Joun A. MAcKAY. 











April Grasses. 


By Marion Cuthbert. Woman's Press. 75c. 


Deeply personal in mood, these poems deserve the delicate 
consideration which the title evokes. Those who appreciate 
lovingly chiseled lines and poetic restraint will find here much 
to please them. Miss Cuthbert is to be congratulated that with 
her gift for rich phrases she has not obscured her images by a 
superfluity of words. One has the sense that she is most at 
ease in the impressionistic form. “The Evening Lake” is an 
example of a subtle tone beautifully maintained, showing the 
true poet’s gift of conveying with simplicity the completeness 
of an emotional experience. Many of the poems turn to nature 
but they cannot be classed as nature poems. The subjective 
human element is the dominating one and appears dressed with 
delicate sorrow. Even in “Prague, the Street of Gold,” which 


comes nearest to gaity of any in the book, the lines: 


Like silver leaves 
Or a stir in reeds 
Or joy-remembered tears 


are sad not only in their images but also in their falling cadence. 
One is glad that the lyric, “The Houses of the Dead” is in- 
cluded with its final line of triumph: “No still house here can 
boast of beauty dead.” Otherwise, the poignancy of such a 
poem as “Gift,” which should not be broken up for purposes 
of quotation, would be too great. 

Miss Cuthbert uses a variety of modern poetic forms in the 
sense that the term was used a few years ago, rather than the 
latest return to robust rhyming. Occasionally a broken rhythm, 
or a short cut final vowel sound, while possessing ample justi- 
fication in precedent, would seem to break her mood, but the 
effect of the whole collection is of first-rate craftsmanship. If 
anything, she stays too much within certain limitations but 
where restraint is so admirable it is difficult to quarrel with the 
avoidance of an emotional sweep. She, herself, is too modest in 
writing : 

I am but a breath 
Near a very little flower. 


Rather, one might say, using her own line: “Some secret 
word she had for that which grieves.” 
MARGARET GorDON ForsyTu. 


a 
Whether There Be Knowledge. 


By Robert Henderson. Lippincott. $2.50. 


Like the usual college novel, Whether There Be Knowledge 
pictures bewildered young men and women going through four 
years of life in a large university in a dazed, rather purpose- 
less fashion. The principal characters are fraternity men and 
women. There are the usual scale of experiences—fraternity 
rows, hazing, campus politics, sexual irregularities, drinking. 
Donnie, about whose senior year the story is centered, has 
fitful bursts of passion for social justice. Occasionally life 
becomes so meaningless that he is forced to make an attempt 
to understand himself and his environment. Twice he “falls 
in love.” By the close of the year he has discovered, through 
the process of burning his fingers, one or two rules for “getting 
on” in a rather icy, materialistic world. He considers himself 
quite grown up. Actually he has found no scale of values, no 
basic laws of living, no sense of inner security. 

Perhaps sometime a novelist will portray another type of 
college student. Perhaps someone will write a book that will 
do justice to the deep psychological, emotional, and mental 
growth that takes place in the lives of a vast number of stu- 
dents during their four undergraduate years. Surely if ninety 
per cent of our colleges and universities are made up of Donnies 
and Waynes, Dorothys and Irenes, our S. C. M.’s have a dis- 
tinct challenge before them, and certainly they have been miss- 
ing fire on their most important job—the building of sound, 
purposeful lives. BARBARA LAUTzZ. 

Kansas State, 

Manhattan. 
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Hill Wind. 


Edited by George Abbe. 


$1.75. 


The author of the letters published under the title “Hi 
Wind” was made of sturdy stuff even though he died in his late 
twenties. Those who have read Larry (the letters of a Lafa- 
yette student) will want to read these letters of a Dartmouth 
man. Workers with young people and present-day college st 
dents will find a rich reward for the time spent in reading th 
book. 

Charles Abbe (the student who wrote the letters) looked upoq 
life as a hard game but enjoyable. He played it vigorously, ig 
the spirit of adventure. The great world of nature fascinated him 
and from it he drew constant strength. His attitude toward hig 
home and all its relationships was beautiful and refreshing an 
is the main contribution of his letters. a 


Association Press. 


Personally, I missed references to the problems of his colle 
generation such as race, war, loose moral standards and so ¢ 
The book in my judgment could have been condensed greath 
without limiting its main contribution. Freperick B. IcLER 

University of Pennsylvania. 


cf 
What God Means to Me 


By Upton Sinclair. $1.00. 


Farrar and Rinehart. 


Upton Sinclair is always doing surprising things, and not the 
least surprising is this book. From this social crusader one 
would expect a volume under this title to be an exposition of 
the “social gospel.” The surprising element is that he hag 
written almost entirely upon some psychological aspects of 
“personal” religion. He reports, helpfully, his own experiences 
and pleads for greater experimentation. When he leaves this 
area to attempt philosophical arguments his thinking become$s 
“fuzzy”—to use a term that has been applied to his economics, 

What value there is in this book comes through a personal 
testimony of faith and through the opening of many channels 
for thought and discussion. It offers no help to students seek 
ing stakes to which they may tie their faith, but those who do 
not find themselves in need of stakes may find themselves pef> 
plexed awake. H. B. INGALLS. 


Northfield. 









Books in Brief. 






CLASH IN THE Paciric. Bisson and Goslin. Grosset and Dun- 


lap. Boards, 35c; paper, 25c. 






This is the seventh of the Foreign Policy Association’s Head- 
line Books. Like its mates, the book is lucid, simple, vivid 
The drawings and animated statistics are so designed that he 
who runs may read. The book points out the roots of the diffi 
culties in the Far East today. China is the bone of contention; 
Japan is the disturbing element; Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States all have a stake in the outcome. Will Japan 
march on? Will China defend herself? Will a western power 
go to war? Will there be collective action? Use this book 
(a packet of study helps is available) for a first discussion 
group on international relations —W. R. 















Depression IstANnpD. Upton Sinclair. Sinclair. $1.00. 


Satirical comedy—ostensibly a movie script about three men 
on a tropical island—it gives two merry hours of reading for 
anyone with an ear for subtle and cutting criticism of our capi- 
talist phobias. The introduction of three women, manless and 
efficient, adds to the humor but nothing to the theme.—A., R. E. 









1 The others: War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out? Made in U. S. Aw 
Dictatorship, Peace in Party Platforms, Flags and Drums. Paper, 25¢; 
boards, 35c. 

a 


“If heads that think must ache, perforce, then I choose head- 
aches.”—Mrs. BRowNInc. 
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